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NEWS OF 


HIS week has seen another of the war’s swift turns, with the 

sudden advance of General Dempsey’s British Second Army 
from the Escaut Canal, just inside the southern frontier of Holland, 
to the Waal, the Dutch stretch of the Rhine, at Nijmegen. The 
distance covered was close on forty miles and the revolution created 
in the military situation was made possible by the spectacular arrival 
of the Allied Air-borne Army on Sunday, with reinforcements 
following each day since. The success of the operation was all but 
complete, though it had no doubt been hoped that the air-borne 
forces would have been able to hold Nijmegen and its vital bridges 
over the Waal till General Dempsey’s force coming up from the 
south could link up with them ; that would have enabled the ground 
troops to push ahead to Arnhem on the Lek, the last remaining river- 
barrier, which the air-borne troops were, and are still, holding. 
That, perhaps, was too much to expect. The Germans, with what- 
ever formations they have still intact, reinforced by a variety of 
detached battle-groups, have put up a strong defence at Nijmegen, 
where the fighting is described as fiercer than any since Caen. The 
defence will no doubt soon be broken down, but so may the bridges 
over the 500-yard wide river at Nijmegen. That will inevitably 
cause delay and enable further German defences to be organised to 
the north and west. But the operation has been a daring achieve- 
ment crowned with brilliant success, and if the air-borne force at 
Arnhem cannot be immediately reinforced by land it can and will be 
by air. Our air-borne army, indeed, gives the Allies a mobility totally 
beyond the Germans’ powers. Supply is no doubt still a problem, 
but the difficulties ahead are much less than the difficulties already 
overcome. The capture of Brest may not ease,the problem much, 
in view of the distance of that port from the fighting fronts, but the 
capture of Boulogne, and the impending clearance of the Scheldt 
mouth opposite Antwerp, will assist substantially. At Boulogne 
demolitions are no doubt comprehensive ; Antwerp is intact. Mean- 
while the Air Forces, which today can turn their hands to anything, 
are making their own substantial contribution to the transport of 
supplies. 


The Unadvertised Army 


It is really astonishing that the mistake of understatement about 
the part taken by British troops in 1940 and 1941, severely criticised 
at the time, should have been repeated in an even more extreme 
form in 1944. In the earlier period of the campaign in Egypt so 
little publicity was given to the achievements of British units that 

© world had some excuse for supposing that we were ready to 


U.N.R.R.A. 


THE WEEK 


fight “to the last Australian,” or the last Indian, or the last South 
African. In the battle of Normandy so little effort was officially 
made to allow the battle to be shown in its true perspective that it 
was not until General Eisenhower made his personal statement 
explaining the vital importance of the fighting at the Caen-Falaise 
hinge that the British or the American public realised how great a 
part in the victory had been taken by the British and Canadian 
Armies. Again, it was some time before the general public were 
able to glean that some British as well as Polish units were serving 
in the Canadian First Army; and indeed it was only during the 
last week that it was officially disclosed that there was at least a 
whole British army corps there. This kind of mistaken reticence about 
the quantity and quality of the British contribution to victory in 
Europe is unfair to our troops, misleading to the British public, and 
likely to cause an impression most damaging to our prestige abroad. 
It is quite pointless. It is of the essence of this campaign that the 
United Nations are pooling their efforts both in resources and in 
hard fighting. No one will doubt that British soldiers are proud 
to be serving as a part of the splendidly efficient Canadian First 
Army, or that the British Second Army is working in perfect co- 
operation with the Americans under the supreme command of 
General Eisenhower. The whole Expeditionary Force is an Allied 
Force. But in estimating the achievements of the Allies as a whole 
it is both foolish and unjust that our authorities should maintain a 
sort of “hush-hush” about the British contribution. Fortunately 
Montgomery and Dempsey are doing things today that no authority 
can hide. 


in Council 


The situation in Europe calls for swift decisions and action from 
U.N.R.R.A. (the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration), whose Council has been meeting this week in Montreal. 
France, Belgium, Luxemburg and Holland are in great part 
liberated ; Greece and Yugoslavia may at any moment be accessible 
to United Nations relief officers; and there is no enemy-occupied 
country which may not be requiring help before the end of the 
autumn. Mr. H. H. Lehman, the Director-General, was emphatic 
in saying that it was a grave mistake to suppose that the needs 
would be less than had been anticipated. Though there will be 
wide variations from area to area, there is no doubt about the results 
of the enemy’s ruthless depredations, and the shortages of the neces- 
saries for bare existence—meats, fats, grain, clothing and other essen- 
tial articles. The British and American military authorities have 
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already been bringing in relief supplies in the wake of the armies. 
i. had been anticipated that military control would last six months, 
and that U.N.R.R.A. would step in afterwards, but the indications 
are that in many countries the period of military control can be 
shortened and that U.N.R.R.A. could with advantage get to work in 
a very short time. But if it is to fulfil its immense task quickly 
enough and adequately, all the United Nations must shoulder their 
responsibilities and contribute their full share in what is essentially 
a joint undertaking. It is disconcerting to know that up to now 
many Governments have not fulfilled or are behindhand in their 
financial contributions. It appears that the United Kingdom and 
Canada are the only countries which have already paid their full 
quotas, and that fourteen countries have not yet paid even their 
share of the administrative expenses. Not only is the effort required 
a colossal one, but its efficacy depends upon relief reaching the 
countries that need it’ in time to avert extreme suffering from hunger, 
disease and lack of work; and the problem is complicated by the 
displacement of millions of persons carried away from their homes 
by the Germans. 
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Finland’s Armistice 

The signing of the armistice with Finland by Russian, British and 
Finnish representatives on Tuesday removes one more of Germany’s 
satellites from the war on terms far more favourable to the Finns 
than they might have expected. They have long dallied with offers 
of peace and held back, and it would not have been surprising if 
Russia had put up her terms. But as in her treatment of Rumania 
so in regard to Finland there is no trace of vindictiveness in the 
settlement imposed. Indeed, the terms exacted today are actually 
more moderate than those offered last March. Finland retains full 
independence, and the territorial sacrifices she makes (as compared 
with 1939) are required by Russia apparently with the sole aim of 
providing for Russian security in the Gulf of Finland, in the Arctic 
and in the Lake Ladoga region close to Leningrad. The eastern 
frontiers are to be fixed as after the 1940 war. Petsamo in the 
extreme north goes to Russia, who gives up her claim to Hang6é on 
the Gulf of Finland, and acquires instead a naval base in the Porkala 
headland, leased for fifty years. The temporary use of airfields and 
the merchant fleet is a war-time condition. The reparations in kind 
to be spread over five years are reduced from £150,000,000 to 
£75,000,000. The task of disarming the German troops in the 
north is a difficult one, and already Finland finds herself in fact 
engaged in war with Germany. An attempt by German forces to 
occupy the key island of Hogland in the Gulf of Finland was resisted 
by the Finns, and the Germans there have been captured or expelled. 
The acting Prime Minister, broadcasting the terms from Helsinki, 
drew a gloomy picture of the situation, but his better-informed 
countrymen know well that they have been fortunate in their exit 
from their ill-starred adventure with the Nazis. 


France and her Traitors 


Among the most difficult and exacting tasks that have to be under- 
taken by the French Provisional Government is that of punishing 
traitors and discriminating between guilty collaborators and subor- 
dinates acting under orders. The manner in which this problem 
is being attacked is most reassuring to the friends of France who 
find themselves sharing the wishes of Frenchmen that these matters 
should be settled by orderly processes of law ; the objective set is to 
ensure that the guilty shall be punished, but that fixed principles 
and not vindictiveness shall in each case decide the issue. A com- 
mittee composed of high magistrates and representatives of the 
victims of German or Vichy repression has been set up to carry out 
a purge of traitors and collaborators. In general, it will begin by 
merely suspending those under suspicion, so that investigations may 
be made which may lead to their being brought to trial. For trying 
cases special Courts of Justice have been created, one for each 
Department, consisting of a magistrate and four jurors drawn from a 
list of names compiled by the President of the Court of Appeal. 
The principle adopted is that subordinates who merely carried out 
the orders of Vichy will not be suspended unless they could have 
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avoided anti-national measures by the exercise of their own initia- 
tive. Subordinates who contributed to acts of violence or supplied 
information to the Germans will be brought to trial. The present 
régime is bent upon carrying out this onerous duty with firmness, but 
without passion ; it is approaching with moderation and common 
sense the process of transition from conditions under Vichy and the 
Germans to the new life of liberated France. It remains, of course, 
to be seen how the special Courts of Justice do in fact function, but 
the procedure laid down is one to inspire confidence. 


London’s Damaged Houses 


It is none too soon that Lord Woolton has decided to put one 
man as his “ chief of staff” in charge of the urgent business of repair- 
ing bomb-damaged houses—Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve, chairman of 
the War Damage Commission, is to have executive authority for 
co-ordinating work that has been divided between at least three 
Minisiries. Before long winter will be upon the _hard-tried 
Londoners, and hundred’ of thousands of houses are in need of 
repairs. The air raids of the past and the flying bomb atiacks of 
this year have between them destroyed 107,000 houses, and there 
are 170,000 others seriously damaged and in need of repair, and 
700,000 which have received first-aid repairs but need further work 
to make them reasonably comfortable. If the work is to be done 
before the coldest weather arrives it is essential that more skilled 
men should be employed, and more material be made available. It 
is a serious ground of complaint that much work has been allowed 
to be done on private houses in many parts of the country, absorb- 
ing both labour and material, work that ought to have ‘been post- 
poned till the needs of the bombed-out have been provided for. 
Lord Woolton said that, besides 57,000 London workers, 21,000 
men had been brought in from outside and 5,000 men of the Ser- 
vices. This emergency. force must be strengthened by the importa- 
tion of more skilled men who are needed for the key jobs; and 
material must be more quickly released for the contractors. The 
right materials and the right workers in the right places can save 
the situation. Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve has been given a diffi- 
cult task. He must be supported by the Ministries, and be 
enabled to cut through the obstacles of red tape. London has 
remained in the firing-line when most parts of the country have been 
comparatively free from fresh damage. Its housing situation is 
acute. It must have priority. 


Administering of the Education Act 


The new Education Act comés into operation on April Ist,.1945, 
and much spadework has to be done to provide for the administra- 
tive machinery. One part of this is the subject of a circular just 
issued to the local education authorities, which, under the Act, will 
be County Councils and County Borough Councils only. The 
municipal borough and urban district councils, hitherto responsible 
for elementary education in their districts, will cease to be authori- 
ties under the new system. For the main policy governing all the 
schools only the larger councils will henceforward be responsible, 
but it is an essential part of the design that local persons with local 
knowledge should play a part in the service of education, and for 
that reason the Act provides for the setting up of divisional execu- 
tives. In some cases Borough or Urbal District Councils may 
themselves be the divisional executives, but in other suitable areas 
they will be constituted from representatives of local authorities and 
nominated persons with special experience or knowledge of local 
conditions. A wide field of highly important functions will be 
allotted to the executives, whose personal interest in the courses of 
study, the health of the children, the provision of accommodation 
and the co-ordination of elementary and secondary schooling should 
help to give life to the practical work of education. The framers of 
the Act realised that success depends on much more than machi- 
nery ; it can only be achieved with the service of human beings who 
watch with personal interest what is going on in the schools. A 
system comprising a great variety of schools for children of all ages 
can only be administered in large areas, but will not be complete 
unless it is also studied from the viewpoint of every small town and 
every school. 
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STAGES TO PEACE 


HE path to peace is defining itself before our eyes, and it is 

plain already that it bristles with obstacles as formidable and 
as subtle—for some of them are conspicuous and some of them 
concealed—as the Siegfried Line itself. Mr. Churchill and 
President Roosevelt have no doubt been applying themselves to 
this problem at Quebec, and are very iikely pursuing it further in 
their seclusion elsewhere. The problem has to some small extent 
been reduced in volume by the capitulation of Germany’s satellites 
Rumania, Bulgaria. and Finland. They have collapsed, and must 
accept whatever terms may be imposed on them. But they at no 
time mattered much. The problem of Europe is the problem of 
Germany, the aggressor State par excellence, and on the nature 
of the peace with Germany will depend, by all rational calcula- 
tion, the welfare of Europe for a generation ; further ahead than 
that few men living would decm themselves competent to look. 
The imperative essential is, of course, enduring agreement among 
the major Allied Powers themselves. The emphasis there is on 
the “enduring”. Agreement on the strategy of the war, and even 
on such broad principles of international policy as are embodied 
in the Atlantic Charter, may at this moment be taken for granted 
—though even here some slighi reservations must be made. But 
even more important than the framing of the peace is the en- 
forcement of the peace, not for five years or ten years, but for 
twenty or thirty if need be, after the German armies have given 
up the struggle as hopeless. Constancy and confidence between 
the present Ailies over such a period is an immense thing to count 
on, but of such vital importance is it that it must be assumed as 
the basis of everything. Without it no peace can last, and the 
nature of the temporary peace can be only of trifling and transient 
account. Unity and permanence are inseparable. 


No more need be said on that head than that the peace of 
Europe depends more on the maintenance, or rather the increasing 
development, of good understanding between this country and 
Russia than on any other single factor. Britain must be the 
pivot of defence against German aggression in western Europe 
after the war, as Russia will be in eastern, and co-operation on 
guard then will be as essential as co-operation in actual warfare 
today. There will be differences of many kinds, in tradition, in 
purpose, in political philosophy, to reconcile. That is a task 
which must be attacked in resolute earnest on either side. Every 
new manifestation of divergence will be matter for concern, 
every dissipation of divergences matter for relief and reassurance. 
That is why the rift between British policy and Russian policy 
over Poland assumed so much importance, for the effect on Russo- 
British relations is more important in the long run than the effect 
on Russo-Polish relations. For the same reason the partial clearing 
of the atmosphere in the last few days—represented by the con- 
tact established between the leader of Polish resistance in Warsaw, 
General Bor, and Gengral, Rokossovsky beyond Praga, the 
dropping of food over Ke capital by Russian planes, and the 
permission now conceded to Flying Fortresses from Britain to 
take munitions to Warsaw and go on to refuel on Russian air- 
fields—is to be hailed with profound satisfaction. More rapproche- 


ment over the Polish question is needed yet, but it is increasingly ’ 


possible to Believe it will be forthcoming. Meanwhile, so far as 
this country and Russia are concerned, relations are governed, and 
wisely and practically governed, by the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 
1942, which runs for twenty years from the date of ratification, 
and thereafter till denounced by one party or the other after 
twelve months’ notice. But, valuable and necessary as such agree- 
ments are, the life and spirit of unity are created and sustained 
not by paper documents but by the frequent contacts of personali- 


ties. Both at this actual juncture and constantly after the war 
British statesmen and administrators must maintain .perpetually 
close and co-operative relations with their vis-a-vis in Russia. In 
every functional sphere—between scientists, economists, business 
men—the same contacts will be necessary. So, and only so, will 
a sure basis for European peace be laid. 

That is much more a long-term than a short-term problem, 
though close association between Britain and Russia is as essential 
at the one stage as at the other, But meanwhile there are the 
immedjate steps towards peace and reconstruction to consider. 
Fresh light of some importaace has been thrown on them in the 
last few days—quite apart from any unproclaimed decisions that 
may have been taken at Quebec. With Allied trcops now on 
German territory, and extending their hold on it daily, a new 
administrative problem presents itself, for though something 
similar had to be faced when Italy surrendered a year ago the 
situation then created was in fact quite different, since Italy 
immediately became what is known as “co-belligerent ”--a 
development by no means to be looked for in the occupied areas 
of Germany. Administration there will in the first instance be 
military, and the proclamation issued by General Eisenhower on 
Monday indicates its nature. His message conveyed at once a 
warning and an assurance. The purpose of the military adminis- 
tration is to secure the Allied lines of communication through 
the occupied territory and suppress any activities directed against 
the occupying troops ; at the same time vigorous measures will 
be taken to remove members of the S.S. or the Nazi Party from 
any public post they may hold. Any opposition to these measures 
on the part of the population will need to be sternly dealt with. 
That is the warning. Following it comes, in the nature of an 
assurance, the direction to the population to continue their no;mal 
lives and vocations so far as these are strictly peaceful in character, 
with the implication that so long as they do this they have nothing 
to fear from the forces invading Germany. These conditions will 
prevail over a steadily increasing area of western Germany, and 
conditions not very dissimilar (though certainly not less vigcrous) 
over eastern Germany as the Russian armies advance into it. 

So far the measures contemplated are partly repressive—very 
necessarily so—and only partly constructive. But the adminis- 
tration will be directed by the trained personnel of the Civil 
Affairs division of the Allied armies, and they have demonstrated 
already in Italy how beneficial their work can be to the popula- 
tions of towns and villages over which the tide of war has swept. 
In their hands practical construction, or reconstruction, begins on 
the very heels of the Allied troops as they move forward. Actual 
relief of the German population, if in any region food-supplies 
are seriously short, may have te be carried out for a time either 
through the Civil Affairs division or through U.N.R.R.A., whose 
leading representatives are actually discussing this question among 
others this week at Montreal. In any event there must be ordered 
and regulated distribution of whatever supplies are provided ; 
fraternisation and sharing of rations by Allied troops with Ger- 
man citizens at this stage is undesirable. But this stage will pass. 
British armies and American and Russian will all meet at Berlin, 
though they are not all likely to get there simultaneously. All 
Germany will be occupied, and effectively, though guerilla war- 
fare by Nazi desperadces may continue for some time. Then 
the question of formal peace-making will begin. The actual terms 
of any treaty will probably enough involve long discussion— 
some of the discussion has taken place already—and not improb- 
ably some controversy. The attitude of the British Government 
will be watched, is indeed being watched already, with mingled 
hope and concern throughout liberated Europe and far beyond. 
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lf British prestige on the continent of Europe was ever lost armies have committed—guilty of the indescribable atrocities 
it has been abundantly restored. The prowess of our armies in perpetrated in every country into which German forces haye 
war has evoked: as much admiration as the resolution and en- broken. M. Jan Masaryk, the Czech Foreign Minister, on whom 
durance of our people at home and the unfaltering maintenance the sufferings of his people heve conferred an abundant right to 
of political unity and effective Parliamentary government. But speak, voiced publicly this week his misgivings about the conse. 
there is unconcealed anxiety lest an exaggeration of the British quences of British sentimentalism, if any is allowed to manifey 
sense of fair-play and sympathy with the bottom dog and the _ itself, at this juncture. The warning is timely, and it might cover ( 
beaten foe should lead to a disastrous indulgence towards the the danger of a laissez faire attitude. The choice is between § % 
nation—for the German nation as a whole cannot evade the full being implacably stern towards Germany for-the sake of posterity 
measure of responsibility for the brutalities and bestialities its or culpably lenient at the expense of posterity. 


: A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE list of moderates, or trimmers, whom Himmler is systemati- France, it is hoped, will become a weekly. That, again, is a wise tl 
cally arresting, makes interesting reading. One is Baron von’ decision. There is not sufficient clientéle to support a French daily b 
Neurath, German Ambassador in London just before Hitler’s accession in London when the French exiles have gone home, but a weekly 
to power and Foreign Minister for six years afterwards. During should be widely read. There will be a new editor, for M. Comert js 
th war he has been “ Protector” of Bohemia and Moravia. He is, naturally enough returning to his own country, and a well-known 
in fact, of the old school. I talked with him in Berlin in, I think, London publisher is interesting himself in the paper’s prospects, 
1934, and found him obviously uneasy under the new régime. Von _ British officialdom, I am told, is for some inexplicable reason making 
Rheinbaben is a different story. A former naval officer, he cultivated the transition of France from a daily to a weekly difficult. 


friendship with Stresemann and rose to hold for a short period the * + * * n 
office of Secretary of State. He professed—perhaps genuinely— With the American Presidential election Jess than two months ‘ 
much zeal for Anglo-German friendship, and used to discourse on the distant, Englishmen permanently perplexed about the difference . 
theme with great heartiness to me and his many acquaintances here. petween the Republican and Democratic parties should welcome . 
In 1938 he got published over here a volume called Germany Speaks warmly a timely pamphlet, Political Parties in the United States, P 
—through the mouths of leading Germans—prefaced by a photo- which Commander Herbert Agar, well known to readers of this} * 
graph of Hitler and a protestation by Hitler of Germany’s goodwill journal, has just written for the American Outpost. They will '* 7 
to all mankind. The last time I heard of von Rheinbaben he was considerably relieved, moreover, to learn from Commander Agar . 
actively organising Nazi progaganda in Lisbon. It is surprising that that there is in fact no fundamental opposition of principle between = 
he has got across Himmler ; I should have credited him with ability the parties. Divergent geographical and economic interests have t a 


to trim his sails successfully to any gale. Very different, again, is pe reconciled within each of them, and each when in office 

Adam Trott zu Solz, who had been acting as agent at Stockholm for approaches the fundamental problems of American national life in & 
the opposition group in Germany, many of whose leaders have been substantially the same way. The essential thing is that an effective 
hanged. Trott was, I think I am right in saying, a Rhodes Scholar, two-party system is kept in being, and that there is consequently 
and like von Rheinbaben, used to come and talk a great deal about always one party ready to constitute a competent Administration w 


Anglo-German understanding. But there was a far more genuine when the other is defeated. Anyone who descries this admirable iu 
ring about him. ‘Trott appears to have returned to Berlin after his yellow-covered pamphlet on a bookstall will be well-advised to th 
abortive talks at Stockholm. That being so, I can hardly suppose exchange sixpence for it. ay 
I shall ever see him again. Indeed, as I write these words I am told e e * e at 
he has in fact been hanged. ° = ‘ ; o1 

. S * * * Opinions differ as to when the war will end, but a very authorita- b 

The presence in the House of Commons of Sir William Beveridge, ™V¢ OP!mion on when the war was won has just been published—f  ¢ 
whose adoption and return for Berwick-on-Tweed seems assured, is far I have seen, in one paper only, the Daily Mail, which reports Fg 
likely to affect the relative weight (as distinct from numerical 2" @ddress given in Belgium, on a date unstated, by Field-Marshal ce 
strength) of parties more than any other individual advent to St. Montgomery to the 15th Scottish Division. Predicting victory “ this pe 
Siephen’s in recent years. For Sir William will make his appearance od with G uch conviction, - = agg ec lreagaey « to the pr 
at the very moment when the questions in which he is recognised near parry ee ee . ont & 
to be not merely a foremost, but the foremost, authority are to come eer Pots rt said, re pn sence had rerseger = npn mee cc 

der debate. He is a most competent controversialist and the ‘OF * ats. We immediately stopped our right wheel and turned the § uy, 
=n - flank northwards to go in behind the Germans. And from that ce 


Government spokesmen in coming debates on social security and 
unemployment will find a much tougher critic opposite them than 
they usually have to face. Sound Liberal though he declares him- 
self, I do not see Sir William worrying unduly about submission to 
party discipline. On his own particular subjects he may, indeed, The leading article in last week’s Spectator suggested various G 
tend to overweight his party; but it is the prerogative of Liberals forms of propaganda which might now with advantage be. directed wi 
to be free-lances. Through all this the fact that Sir William is towards Germany. My own suggestion—perfectly serious—would § ,, 
incidentally Head of a House. at Oxford tends to be forgotten. That be to drop millions of leaflets bearing sinfply the classic words “Wit jy, 
that position is not incompatible with membership of the House of Danken Unser Fuhrer—We Thank Our Fihrer.” Germans are not § og 
Commons is shown by the fact that Mr. G. H. A. Wilson was both quick in the uptake, but they would hardly fail to realise what they J ,, 
Master of Clare and Member for Cambridge University (not an have to thank Hitler for today, particularly since all Goebbels’ J x. 
exacting constituency) from 1929 to 1935. exhortations are now, for some reason, deliberately couched in 4 on 

* * * * vein of black pessimism. ati 


* * * * fo: 


moment, I maintain, we had won the war.” A word might perhaps 
have been added on what the Typhoons did to the German armour. re 
* * * * 


4) 


Now that France is herself again obvious questions are raised 
regarding the future of two admirable publications which in the I only realised a day or two ago how much Lord Portal matters ot 
past four years have secured a recognised place in the journalistic to Major Lloyd George. If Lord Portal can patch up enough at 
hfe of London—the daily France, edited by M. Pierre Comert, and bombed houses in London efficiently enough to keep the cold out 
the monthly La France Libre, directed by M. André Labarthe. London can manage on normal coal supplies. and Major Lloyd H 
La France Libre, I rejoice to learn, is to remain as it is and where George ¢an provide them. But if London is draught-ridden and he 
it is. Nothing could be better ; its role as a link and an interpreter clamouring for fires life will be hard for the Minister of Fuel and ae 
between the French and British peoples is of the utmost value. Power. JANUS. ae 
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n whom INTO GERMANY 

right to By STRATEGICUS 
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manifest NLY Sertorius among the German commentators recognised the first step has been taken so skilfully. Montgomery has again 
ht cover 0 that the Second British Army was not standing on the Albert shown that he recognises the full implications of his opportunity, and 
between | and Escaut canals to take a water-cure. Towards the end of last we can trust him to take full advantage of it. If it is true that 


sosterity week he drew attention to the potential threat of Montgomery's Rundstedt has been recalled to take charge of the western front, we 

Army Group as the “most important of impending movements.” may conclude that the Germans now recognise that it is nature, and 
But even he cannot have foreseen how swiftly and how fundamentally particularly human nature, that must be the real foundation of any 
be would be justified. The first reaction to the landing of the First defence. The Americans’ experience before the Siegfried defences 
Allied Airborne Army in Ho!land was astonishment at its precision demonstrates that in the end the fixed elaboration of the military 
and weight. Indeed, this could scarcely fail to impress anyone. But engineer gives less trouble than the natural obstacle. The Americans 
» @ Wise § the strategic réle it was designed to play has speedily been revealed have made great play with some of the defensive features of the 
ch daily py another of those astonishing leaps forward by the British armour. “line.” Using at times the same expedients which were applied 


Be Dempsey was, it is clear, being held to a very stubborn battle on [9 ad a. — at. po they have ss 
I-known 4 the canals. It could be recognised that this was not the whole naan oak rae ites vig eo on aioe ak nan 
ospects explanation of his pause on the borders of Holland. The needs of as y first-rate troops, or the ga om absurdity of an Allie 
aking @ sUPP!y inevitably place a brake on swift exploitation ; and even if soldier mounting on to the roof of a pill-box and commanding 
making the garrison to surrender might have turned out very differently. 


the army could have brushed aside the resistance on the canals and 
maintained its advance there could be scarcely a hope that it would There is, perhaps, a touch of the fin de siécle about many of the 
do more than slog its way ahead. If more than this were intended, incidents of the present phasz. The bizarre has tended to become 
months ase knowing Montgomery, we could be certain, supplies had to be the normal. Such events as the surrender of 18,000 men to a 
fference accumulated for the next phase of the advance. One other pre- lieutenant and a platoon suggest that we have left the safe region 
velcome paration had to be made. In the way of Dempsey’s advance were of the ordinary predictable military developments ; and they may 
States, a number of waterways which could be used to check his progress indicate an explanation of the astonishing situation on the main part 
of this stage by stage ; and the very stiff fighting on the Albert and Escaut of the western front. The Siegfried Line is not, of course, a line 
will ‘e canals showed that the Germans realised their opportunity. Here, at all. It is a deep, staggered belt of deferces and ‘obstacles. But 
T Agar on this sector, was a much stiffer resistance than anywhere on the the comparative ease with which a considerable depth has been over- 
seat: western front, except in front of Patton; but the Germans paid run may suggest the reason why it was so weakly held. It is, of 
have to very heavily for their apparent success. They gained no ground course, established that the Germans are short of troops and vitally 
a by their repeated counter-attacks; and there is nothing sO short of sound units. They have virtually lost some 70,000 more 

BP: demoralising as that in warfare. by Dempsey’s dash to Arnhem. But they have some left, as the re- 


ae In order, however, that Dempsey should be able to sweep forward establishment of the eastern front demonstrates, and they seem to 
stration with irresistible force it was necessary that the bridges and road have decided to use the inferior troops for the fixed defences and 
mirable § junctions lying in his path shou'd be seized and held. That-was keep the better units for counter-attack. It is, perhaps, a wise 
ised to the réle of the airborne troops ; and when, on Tuesday, the armour expedient in the end, though it tends to expose the fading belief in ) 


approached the neighbourhood of Arnhem, another episode in the fixed defences, and it is only the sounder choice of two evils. For, 
attack on Germany had been completed. Once again it is the as we have seen, the poor-quality troops yield rather easily. It is, 
; organisation, precision and skill that most strike the imagination; in fact, a little astonishing that only now, when Hodges has pierced 
thorita- but it is the strategic effect that is the more important. As _ through a considerable part of the closer mesh of the defénces, is 
shed— Sertorius had recognised, here, on the northern flank of the he meeting with a really stiff resistance. As with Patton, it is not 
reports German line, is the best gateway into ine Reich. There are, of the greatly elaborated defences that cause him trouble, but the 
Aarshal course, a number of such gateways. Hodges is facing the Aachen German troops fighting on natural obstacles. 
: pr: postern ; and he is attempting to pass through by exerting his With Dempsey’s advance to Arnhem we open a new phase. The 
a Pressure nono the hundred pred oc # — rs ee en Allies have by no means exhausted their strength or their versatility 
atid gather a bs. unreal -_ ° og bp Ms we rely = y t = by the operations in eastern Holland. These may be applied to the 
“ } gern ents’ reports. e touch of exu —_— in them reflects reduction of other obstacles in the way of advance, and such applica- 
m_ that : en of mainly untried v4 * a success IN OVeI- tions can be made with almost complete safety, while the ground 
erhage aca what must have gy be c ie 4 e a 5? one forces are ready to link up so swiftly. Indeed, the wide repercussions 
rmout. mead Line but sumbers of them. © war, in fact, 1S DEIN of this airborne descent are difficult to plumb all at once. Even in 
reported not wisely but too well. the Allied countries the exact area of the deployment is not yet 
y Nevertheless, Hodges has made a very striking advance into known. Much less is it known to the enemy. It may be that, as 
various Germany, a success that seems the more remarkable as compared some reports suggest, the airborne units are already across the 
irected with the achievement of Patton, who so recently appeared to be frontiers of Germany. They may be farther to the north than is 
-would running away with the war. In front of the latter lie the Moselle yet known, and the German troops in Holland may be left to find 
M.. valley, Saarbrucken and the Strasburg-Karlsruhe gateways. None their way back home behind the cover of the Friesland islands. 
: they al as —_ as og Rage og est phase ang Agee It merely adds to the unknowns to remark the astonishing 
ebbels’ yo ta or Pm ront yt n agra ny a ps ba Bn wat behaviour of the Luftwaffe. The Germans are not yet devoid of all 
i ins pes gl cameras ue achonped ns ; air strength. Even if they did not wish to use the arms of the 
are a number of gateways of different value as that the Allies are ufiwaffe one would have thought they would wish to use its 
attacking everywhere, and the apparently unpromising door may be eyes It is, of course, obvious that the Allies are not so much 
ae a and used for the easing of the resistance in front of the supreme in the air as in control of it; but, so near the anniversary 
se: ers, if the German High Command show any relaxation of  o¢ the Battle of Britain as this, one cannot forget how much even a 
—_ attention. ; numerically inferior force can do. The Luftwaffe would have 
Lloyd The best gateway of all is that which Montgomery is now facing. suffered very heavily if they had been sent up; but at léast they 
n and He has good tank-country in front of him for some distance, and would have interfered with the smoothness of the operation. They 
sa he will turn the Rhine and the defensive barrier if he advances would almost certainly have inflicted heavy loss on it. They were 
a north of that river. This appears to be the Allied design; and we not used. No one will believe that the German airmen tack 
need have no fear that it will not be exploited to the full now that courage ; and even a reserve is not a mere ornament. The remain- 
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ing strength of the Luftwaffe is, therefore, being kept intact for some 
more important reason, perhaps to support a desperate counter- 
attack ; it may be merely for some revenge stroke. 

The arresting fact is that it was not used. The Germans have 
not yet attempted a full-scale counter-attack. They have been 
content so far to meet the Allies where the latte: determine to strike, 
contain them where they can, ho'd them off the German borders as 
long as possible. In a word, we have not yet experienced what the 
enemy is still capable of doing. If, as seems certain, Montgomery 
is opening the most vital gateway into Germany, it may be expected 
that Rundstedt will have concentrated his main force to meet that 
threat. Since it points to Berlin, and is being developed by the 
most experienced part of the Allied army, that is a counsel of 
wisdom. Yet speed remains the best sort .of armour; and the 
Second Army has shown an astonishing turn for speed. It will 
exploit its first successes and it may exploit them beyond expecta- 
tion ; but if, as we hope, that is so, it will be owing to the develop- 
ment of threats over the whole of the western front and because the 
Germans dare not reinforce from the eastern front. 


THE NEW LEAGUE’S TEETH 


By SIR RALPH WEDGWOOD 
HE international body entrusted with the task of keeping the 
T peace of the world must hold itself ready to repress aggression, 
and to use force, if necessary, to fulfil that task. There was general 
agreement on this principle on the London International Assembly, 
which has considered the whole question fully, and one of their 
Commissions was entrusted with the task of reporting on the nature 
of the force required. In what follows I am expressing personal 
views, but they are (I believe) in substantial accord with the report 

which was ultimately approved by the Assembly. 

There can be no stable structure of security that is not backed 
by force. The guns of France’s Grand Monarque bore the inscrip- 
tion “ Ultima Ratio Regum ”; “ the final Argument of Kings ” came 
from the cannon’s mouth. Though the Kings no longer conduct 
the argument, our new International Authority must still keep that 
last resort, and the nations must know that, when persuasion fails, 
the cannon will speak. That was not so with the League of Nations. 
Time and again persuasion failed, and silence followed—or, worse 
still, thé whisper of secret betrayal. The League had no force and, 
where it looked for force to be given, it found unwillingness or bad 
faith. The Authority of the future will be no Authority without the 
force which authority requires, and this force must be at its own 
disposa!. Nor is this only a matter of historical experience ; it 
follows logically from the nature of our common aspirations. 

We all look forward to the day, remote though it may be, when 
the armed forces of the world shall be concentrated in the hands of 
one representative International Authority. We are all bound by 
agreement to reduce the national armaments on a plan common to 
all, and this in no remote future. It must follow that, as we cut 
down the national forces, we should build up the international The 
only question is—when shall we start the process of building up, and 
how? Even here, the circumstances of tomorrow, as we see them 
today, supply the answer. When hostilities cease the United Nations 
will have an overwhelmig force under arms, and it will be, as it is 
now, under international direction. Much of it must remain under 
arms—and, if unity is to be preserved, under international direction— 
in order to enforce on the defeated nations the terms of the armistice 
and of the Peace. Here is the organisation which might be the 
nucleus of our international force of the future. We must not allow 
the opportunity to pass. 

Let it be granted, then—there must be an international force ; it 
must be at the disposal of the International Authority ; and it must 
take shape from the outset. What is that shape to be? There are 
those who think that the creation of an international air force, 
coupled with the prohibition of national air forces, wil] provide an 
adequate solution. A dominant air force, so they argue, can make 
all navies and armies obsolete, or at Jeast subservient. The lesson 
of five years of war has weakened the force of these arguments. An 
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army can still defend itself against a dominant air force. The 
bomber is a formidable weapon of attack, but the civilian Population 
can “take it” and not submit. If Germany again meditates aggres. 
sion neither the threat to bomb Berlin, nor the bombs themselves, 
are a certain deterrent. More than that, a German army might stij] 
defy a dominant air-power and capture the international aerodromes, 
The actual inter-relation of land, air and sea-forces, the possibilities 
of their mutual co-operation or opposition, will vary from decade 
to decade, and must in any event be a matter for the consideration 
of experts. But the ordinary man will hold it unwise to base his 
hopes of collective security on a single arm, air, land or sea, no 
matter how undisputed his monopoly of that arm might be. Common 
sense and experience appear to affirm that the international force 
must consist of all arms, and must be equipped for warfare on all 
three elements. 

So much for the composition of the international force. Wha 
is to be its strength? And how is it to be recruited? Of these two 
questions the second is.the more fundamental. The ideal form of 
recruitment would be by free enlistment among all peace-loving 
peoples ; second thoughts will probably suggest that this ideal 
can only be reached by slow degrees, and through a long course of 
trial and error. There are so many unknown elements. It is not 
merely a question of language or discipline, of pay or administration 
—though these difficulties are serious enough. It will be necessary 
to keep some sort of balance between the number of recruits from the 
different nations, to avoid at all costs any appearance of national 
preferences or jealousies, to mitigate political and ideological differ. 
ences, and to build up the spirit of wholehearted devotion to the 
new Authority. This is a tremendous task. International recruit. 
ment, started on the wrong lines, or with the wrong spirit, might be 
fatal to the whole ideal of an international force, and spread the 
poison of mutual distrust through the whole international organism 
A bad start is worse than none. 

Voluntary international recruitment is our ultimate hope : let us 
begin with the voluntary recruitment of an International General 
Staff pledged to long service as the military advisers of the Inter- 
national Authority and (if occasion should require) as the leaders 
of its forces in the field. Let us at the same time raise the nucleus 
of an international air force made up of volunteers from any of the 
United Nations. They must be picked men, neither adventurers 
nor careerists, and they must have faith in their cause. They will 
show the way, where others can follow later. The third element of 
our international force should consist of units of all arms, detached 
for an agreed period from the national forces of the United Nations 
to serve the International Authority under the direct orders of the 
International Staff. There is nothing startling in such a develop- 
ment to a generation which has watched the growth and inter- 
mixture of our Allied armies during the present war ; but it assumes 
goodwill on the part of the participating Powers. No Power can be 
allowed to dictate the action of its own contingent, or to withdraw 
it On any occasion of discontent ; such action would imply disloyalty 
to the International Authority, and must be explicitly renounced 
in advance. Subject always to such a renunciation and to such other 
undertakings as may appear necessary, it should be open to any 
peace-loving Power to contribute its quota to this international force, 
but equally it should not be obligatory on any. The expense of 
providing and supplying the whole force should be borne on the 
general budget of the Authority. 

Until the nations of the world have grown to place full confidence 
in the new Authority, the international force can hardly look to reach 
the position of dominance over all national forces which must be our 
ultimate ideal. Its strength can only grow as it proves its worth. 
In the meantime circumstances may arise which will call for the 
employment of more ample military resources than are to be found 
under the direct military control of the new Authority. In such 
event the Authority must be able to call upon the member-States, 
or some of them, to supplement its own forces. Experience has 
shown that such support is often tardily, even unwillingly, givens 
and if this difficulty is to be overcome, as it must be, explicit undef 
takings must be given and plans must be worked out in advance. 
Certain units of the national forces must be marked out before 
as supporting forces, and specially trained with that object in view. 
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Plans must be concerted between the International Authority and 
the member Governments (on the advice of the General Staffs con- 
cerned) for the action to be taken and the specific units to be 
supplied in all probable conjunctures where such support might be 
needed—and these plans must undergo continual revision with 
changing circumstances. 

With these four elements—an international General Staff, a 
nucleus force frecly recruited, units of all arms specially detached 
from the national forces, and other units earmarked for immediate 
service at the call of the Authority—our international force can 
embark upon its task in the faith that it will be adequate for the 
responsibilities that may be thrown upon it. It will grow and change 
as experience may require or suggest, but the aim to be kept always 
jn view is the expansion of the nucleus force raised by free recruit- 
ment among all the peace-loving nations of the world, until it is 
strong enough to dispense with the additional support of national 
forces. 

There are many further problems connected with the establishment 
of an international force—problems of bases, of supplies, of regional 
distribution. Each of these problems has come under discussion 
by the London International Assembly, in consultation with technical 
experts whose help has been generously given ; but they lie outside 
the scope of my immediate subject here. They are, in any case, 
secondary questions. If the principle of the creation of an inter- 
national force is accepted, these problems may trouble us, but they 
cannot block the way. Goodwill and commonsense will find a 
workable solution to them. 


THE PUBLIC AND PEACE 


By DAVID THOMSON 


HE carrying of the war on to German soil, the imminence of 

German defeat and the formulation of Allied policy at Quebec 
and Dumbarton Oaks all raise one important question: how far ‘s 
public opinion in this country .attuned to the realistic making of 
peace? One vital element in peace-making is the “climate of 
opinion” which prevails during the settlement and about the settle- 
ment; and the test-case for this climate of opinion is conviction 
that the vanquished country is being treated as it ought to be treated. 
Among the many wise things said in the Liberal Party Committee’s 
recent pamphlet on Germany after the War is this: 

The history of the period between 1918 and 1939 shows that if 
parts of a peace settlement come to be thought inequitable by any 
considerable portion of the population of the victorious countries, 
the desire to end such injustices is likely to destroy even those 
conditions of the settlement that were reasonable and proper and 
should have been maintained. 

There are two consequences of this central principle; that the 
terms made with Germany should not in fact be more severe than 
are necessary to provide security and satisfy most people that sub- 
stantial justice has been done; and that there should be absolutely 
clear thinking on the part of those who influence public opinion in 
judging these terms. The first consequence cannot yet be tackled 
in more than a speculative way; but the second is a matter of imme- 
diate significance, because it is now that the “climate of opinion ” is 
being created, and popular reaction to the terms of settlement is 
being pre-determined. 

It is precisely here that so much confusion of thought and diversity 
of opinion are being manifested. On the one hand is the Vansittart 
school of thought in its various shades, which is too familiar to 
need further mention. On the other is the equally important left- 
wing, pacifist and semi-pacifist body of opinion, which has become 
strongly coloured by sheer reaction against Vansittartism. This 
Teceives less attention and discussion ; yet its spokesmen can be, 
and often are, as muddled and one-sided as the most extreme and 
violent of anti-German, “ butcher-bird ” theorists. 

The latest example of this is the “ National Petition for a Con- 
structive Peace ” launched by the National Peace Council, and backed 
by a long and varied list of more or less well-known signatories. 
Along with it go leaflets on ‘The Conditions of a Constructive 
Peace” and “ Germany, Europe and the Future Peace.” The N.P.C. 
is a well-meaning body, which has done during the war, and is still 
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doing, much excellent work in promoting serious study of problems 
of peacemaking. It has run eight week-end conferences (the last, 
a very successful one, was last week-end) at which experts have 
led serious discussion of specific problems; it has published a 
valuable series of “ Peace Aims Documents ”, for which every student 
of international affairs must be grateful. But in the ill-advised and 
ill-drafted “ Petition” which it seeks to send to the British Govern- 
ment it has perpetrated confusion of thought calculated to undo much 
of whatever good it has already done. That the petition is signed by 
nearly a hundred men and women of varying degrees of distinction 
(many of them, but not all, habitual signers of such documents) adds 
only to the dangers it may produce. 

Many of the separate items in the petition, though somewhat 
general in tone, are in themselves laudable enough: “the bringing 
of adequate relief to distressed peoples everywhere according to 
their need,” “the abolition of poverty and unemployment,” and so 
on. But at no point is there a trace of recognition that international 
security will need the use of force, or at least the maintenance of 
adequate power, behind any international organisation. Indeed, 
the extent to which the petition’s one-sidedness is due to a. whole- 
sale reaction against Vansittartism is indicated in its initial phrases: 
“we, the undersigned, believing that a world free from insecurity, 
injustice and war must be built not on conceptions of exclusive 
guilt, racial inferiority or preponderant power. . . .” The whole 
problem of the place of power in peace-making is either ignored 
completely or glossed over uneasily in such vague phrases as “ the 
international control of armaments to ensure their progressive reduc- 
tion” and “the limiting of national sovereignties.” 

The more detailed statement on “ The Conditiens of a Constructive 
Peace,” of which the petition is supposed to be a summary, makes 
clearer the basis of this one-sided thinking. It springs from a 
comprehensive misinterpretation of the inter-war years. It is asserted, 
for example, that “Peace should be based on the recognition that 
all peoples—whether Allies, enemies or neutrals—were responsible 
in some measure for the breakdown of the international life of the 
world which was the ultimate source of the war.” In the question- 
begging phrase “in some measure” it is assumed that the war- 
guilt of Germany is different only in degree from the “ war-guilt ” 
of France or Britain, Denmark or Switzerland. It ignores the differ- 
ence in kind of résponsibility for sins of commission on one side 
and of omission on the other. The central fallacy is the assumption 
that the peace-loving nations, who were thoughtless or trusting or 
careless enough not to prepare for war, have the same kind of 
responsibility for war as Germany or Japan, which deliberately and 
thoroughly prepared for aggression—and then cemmitted it. Can 
any constructive or enduring peace emanate from assurances to 
victims of the Germans in France, Poland or Czechoslovakia that 
we in Britain see no difference in kind between Germany’s war-guilt 
and theirs? The signatories of this petition apparently think it 
can. Such a notion should not, and most certainly will not, go un- 
challenged. : 

To relate this fallacy to the question of putting power behind law 
and order the framers have to resort to another question-begging 
phrase: “The primary aim should be not the organisation of the 
negative deterrents to war and aggression, but the achievement of a 
human society in which the strains and stresses which give aggression 
its impulse are relieved. ...” Primary in importance or in time? 
At a moment when it is essential to see the problem as a whole—the 
necessity of relating immediate security-measures involving repression 
to the no less crucial measures of long-term constructive measures 
of social security and economic welfare—it is a grave disservice to 
clear thinking to blur the issue by this kind of equivocation. 

Nor is this trend of thought found in one quarter only. A number 
of Members of Parliament run a “ Parliamentary Peace Aims Group ” 
whose publications reveal even wider confusion of thought. On the 
sweeping assertion that “it is quite useless and historically wrong to 
discriminate against any one people ” (i.e., it is useless and wrong to 
note that Norway has never attacked Germany) is based an argu- 
ment against making Germans rebuild cities they have devastated on 
the singular ground that it would drive other workers out of employ- 
ment. “Nor do we seriously wish to have armies of German slaves 
here doing our men out of jobs... . Reparation from German 
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workers means unemployment of British workers.” If employment 
is thus to depend on rebudding devastated areas, it would seem 
that all devastation must logically be welcomed—and that every 
obliteration of a village by Germans is matter for gratification to 
Belgian and Dutch builders and carpenters. 

But refutation of all the other similar absurdities in these and 
kindred publications would be tedious. Here is a disease which is 
spreading. The way is being paved for a party division on this 
crucial issue, with spokesmen of each extreme so overstating its 
point of view that the only sane policy of peacemaking which will 
win approval from the mass of the United Nations and neutrals 
is in danger of being side-tracked or neglected by British public 
opinion. What this policy should be is plain—a concerted national 
effort to reconcile the negative but urgent tasks of building real 
military and political security against aggression with the positive 
but more gradual tasks of organising social security and economic 
well-being through international functional bodies of the U.N.R.R.A. 
or Bretton Woods pattern. This effort will be disastrously frustrated 
sc long as each extreme ignores one term of the equation to be 


solved. 


TELLING THE MIDDLE EAST 


By A. C, PRIESTLEY 

EW Englishmen like the word “ propaganda.” I: has a sug- 
F gestion of showing-off, of self-adulation, that is very distasteful 
to the English mind. We like our facts, however disagreeable, given 
us as facts, without trimmings, so that we can form an unbiassed 
opinion of our own; and we assume that the rest of the wor! 
likes to be treated in the same fashion. Propaganda must neces- 
sarily involve talking and writing with an intention to impress ; and 
perhaps it is our natural repugnance to meddling in this kind of 
work that makes us, on the whole, such bad propagandists and 
enabled the enemy to start so far ahead of us in this vital field of 
operations at the beginning of the war. Much of this is an old 
story now, but it is by no means clear that the lesson has been fully 
learnt. Hence the desirability of a little retrospection. 

The seeds of German propaganda were so well sown in the 
Middle East before the war that again and again discontent 
reached a dangerous pitch in countries which, because of their pre- 
vious histories, should, if rightly handled, have inclined to a pro- 
British point of view, countries whose territories in this war have 
carried our lines of communications to Russia, India and the Far East. 
The secret of the Germans’ success in propaganda is not far to seek. 
Their policy of avorld domination precludes a need for allies in 
the future, and so they promised their audience anything its heart 
desired, regardless of any need to substantiate such promises. These 
dazzlmg promises, made: before the war, were followed by the 
spectacle of Germany crushing Europe, and threatening Great 
Britain, with little opposition. Force, the instrument of policy 
understood best in the Middle East for untold centuries, was on 
the march again, and many men of power and influence throughout 
the area were ready to pay homage. Eve Curie, in her Journey 
Among Warriors, writes that an Englishman said to her at Basra 
in February, 1942: “A good many Iraqis are pro-Nazi, without 
clearly knowing what this means. They admire strength, and they 
want to be firmly ruled. Hitler fits into this programme, and his 
propaganda here has been clever. We, the “democracies,” offer 
the Iraqis neither freedom (for we occupy the country) nor leader- 
ship (for we interfere but little with their internal affairs)—so they 
despise and bate us.” ‘There is a vast amount of truth in those 
few lines. 

British pioneers sent out to counteract German propaganda found 
their task to be infinitely more difficult than the enemy’s. As 
Britain has no ambition to rule the world, the German solution 
of turning the troublesome kinglet of one day into the submissive 
slave of the next was not open to them, and they found themselves 
in the delicate position of having an excellent line of sales-talk 
with nothing to sell. “If you are so powerful, why are your 
enemies advancing on Egypt? If your Allies are so great and 
wonderful, why did you allow Germany to overrun France? ” 
Difficult quest:ons to answer ; for the illogical but ineradicable belief 
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in ultimate victory for the Allies, shared with the rest of the nation, 
was something that could not be communicated to a bewildered 
neutral. Similarly the Government, mindful of the harvest of bitter. 
ness reaped from unredeemed promises made in the last war 
refused to allow the propagandist to promise anything at all fk 
the future. 

All over the Middle East the rich, remembering the famine 
brought about by the last war, were hoarding wheat. Prices of 
basic foodstuffs went higher and higher. “If you are our friends,” 
said the people, “force our rulers to feed us. Do not mock yy 
by saying you cannot interfere because we have self-government, 
If we are self-governing, it is because it is your will. If it was 
your will we should be fed. Give us bread for our starving 
families,—not talk. How can a man worry about the rights and 
wrongs of your quarrel if his children are hungry?” We tried to 
meet this demand by flooding the markets with wheat imported 
from more loyal countries, to bring the price down and force the 
hoarders to disgorge ; but faith in an Allied victory took a long 
time to come, and the dwners of wheat said, “ What is the good 
of selling wheat, which guarantees my family life for years to 
come? True, I could get much money if I sold what I have, 
but as all imports have stopped, what should I do with my money? 
Gold will not feed my son when the British are beaten.” Conse. 
quently a situation arose where some countries had as much as ten 
years’ supply of corn hidden away, and the poor people who owned 
no land died every winter of starvation. 

The only way this evil can be overcome is by painfully educating 
the people in their responsibility to their neighbours, urging them 
that there are wider claims on their charity than those of their 
own family, and adding at the end of each homily a rider that 
the Allies will see them through. But to people who will cheerfully 
hoard while their fellow-countrymen starve, any idea of disinterested 
service is fundamentally foreign, and until the victories in Africa 
upset their calculations, all talk of help and friendship on our part 
was considered a sign of weakness. The revolution in the military 
situation has improved the outlook, but very much room for im- 
provement still remains. 

Preaching brotherly love to backward peoples brings home most 
strongly our own failings in this respect. We are just emerging from 
a period of isolationism, during which the old Imperial policy has 
been discredited. As a result we find that we are now in the 
habit of considering we have done our duty if we succeed in 
foisting democracy on people in no way prepared to attempt this 
most difficult of governments, and several calamitous failures have 
been the result. Democracy, as we understand it, depends on the 
willingness of the party in power to bow to an adverse vote and 
let some more popular party govern in its stead. How, therefore, 
can democracy function properly in countries where the party in 
power will never allow an adverse vote to be registered? Nepotism 
is rife in the Middle East to such an extent as to make any attempt 
at real democracy laughable. We have given the Middle East 
countries freedom from mandatory strings, freedom to govern them- 
selves as they think best. All that sounds excellent. But, in 
practice, we have said to the few men in power, “ We are removing 
the tiresome restrictions by which you have been hampered for the 
last few years ; now you can do what you like with the country.” 
Meanwhile the people, the eighty-five per cent. who are nobodies 
and know little about government, realise that prices and taxes are 
rising and the old days of bribery are back again, and they clamour 
for a restoration of the days when things were controlled by the 
British. They have no faith in their own countrymen ; they know 
what they would do themselves if they were in power. 

To counteract the resulting feeling of dissatisfaction with Britain, 
more men and women are being appointed to spread British pfo- 
paganda. Their job is to keep the people friendly and to encourage 
them to help themselves as much as possible in order to reduce 
the drain on the United Nations’ resources. But propaganda is 
still tainted in official eyes, and so few people suitable for this very 
specialised type of work are released to perform it. Consequently 
persons with no knowledge of the languages or customs of the 
country they are to influence are posted to senior jobs. Howevel 
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enthusiastic these officers are, their work must inevitably suffer in 
passing through the hands of an often indifferent translator whose 
ability they are not able to test. In fact, before the war such an 
jdea would have appeared ludicrous. As if the natural difficulties 
were not enough, the propagandist in the field is up against his 
own side in the unbelievable “blimpishness” of many of the 
more influential British residents overseas. Young people of the 
Middle East, like their fellows everywhere, are desperately interested 
in plans for the new world we hope to build after the war. Pro- 
gressive articles written by famous men of all nationalities meet 
powerful opposition from reactionary British communities, which 
in many cases are completely out of touch with modern Britain. 

It is time we realised that we have responsibilities towards the 
weaker peoples of the globe. It does no good simply to hand them 
over prematurely, in the name of democracy, to the mercies of their 
own powerful leaders. We have never lacked men with the vision 
and the strength to govern and help alien people to live peacefully 
with one another. Democracy is the highest ideal for many peoples 
—perhaps in the long run for all peoples. But democracy without 
education may be a disaster. It is a question of pace, and pace 
cannot be forced beyond a point. 


THE DEATH OF WORDS 
By C. S. LEWIS 

THINK it was Miss Macaulay who complained in one of her 

delightful articles (strong and light as steel wire) that the dic- 
tionaries are always telling us of words “now used only in a bad 
sense”; seldom or never of words “now used only in a good 
sense.” It is certainly true that nearly all our terms of abuse were 
originally terms of description; to call a man villain defined his 
legal status long before it came to denounce his morality. The 
human race does not seem contented with the plain dyslogistic 
words. Rather than say that a man is dishonest or cruel or un- 
reliable, they insinuate that he is illegitimate, or young, or low in 
the social scales or some kind of animal; that he is a “ peasant 
slave,” a bastard, a cad, a knave, a dog, a swine, or (more recently) 
an adolescent. 

But I doubt if that is the whole story. There are, indeed, few 
words which were once insulting and are now complimentary— 
democrat is the only one that comes readily to mind. But surely 
there are words that have become merely complimentary—words 
which once had a definable sense and which are now nothing more 
than noises of vague approval? The clearest example is the word 
gentleman. This was once (like villain) a term which defined a 
social and heraldic fact. The question whether Snooks was a 
gentleman was almost as soluble as the question whether he was a 
barrister or a Master of Arts. The same question, asked forty years 
ago (when it was asked very often) admitted of no solution. The 
word had become merely evlogistic, and the qualities on which the 
eulogy was based varied from moment to moment even in the mind 
of the same speaker. This is one of the ways in which words dic. 
A skilful doctor of words will pronounce the disease to be mortal 
at that moment when the word in question begins to harbour the 
adjectival parasites real or true. As long as gentleman has a clear 
meaning, it is enough to say that So-and-so is a gentleman. When 
we begin saying that he is “a real gentleman” or “a true gentle- 
man” or “a gentleman in the truest sense ” we may be sure that the 
word has not long to live. 

I would venture, then, to enlarge Miss Macaulay’s observation. 
The truth is not simply that words originally innocent tend to 
acquire a bad sense. The truth is that words originally descriptive 
tend to become terms either of mere praise or of mere blame. The 
vocabulary of flattery and insult is continually enlarged at the 
expense of the vocabulary of definition. As old horses go to the 
knacker’s yard, or old ships to the breakers, so words in their last 
decay go to swell the enormous list of synonyms for good and bad. 
And as long as most people are more anxious to express their likes 
and dislikes than to describe facts, this must remain a universal 
truth about language. 

This process is going on very rapidly at the moment. The words 
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abstract and concrete were first coined to express a distinction which 
is really necessary to thought: but it is only for the very highly 
educated that they still do so. In popular language concrete now 
means something like “clearly defined and practicable”; it has 
become a term of praise. Abstract (partly ‘under the phonetic 
infection of abstruse) mzans “ vague, shadowy, unsubstantial ”; it 
has become a term of reproach. Modern, in the mouths of many 
speakers, has ceased to be a chronological term ; it has “sunk into 
a good sense” and often means little more than “ efficient” or (in 
some contexts) “kind”; “medieval barbarities,” in the mouths of 
the same speakers, has no reference either to the Middle Ages or to 
those cultures classified as barbarian, It means simply “ great or 
wicked cruelties.” Conventional can no longer be used in its 
Proper sense without explanation. Practical is a mere term of 
approval ; contemporary, in certain schools of literary criticism, is 
little better. 

To save any word from the eulogistic and dyslogistic abyss is a 
task worth the efforts of all who love the English language. And I 
can think of one word—the word Christian—which is at this moment 
on the brink. ‘hen politicians talk of “Christian moral stan- 
dards ” they are not always thinking of anything which distinguishes 
Christian morality from Confucian or Stoic or Benthamite morality. 
One often feels that it is merely one literary variant among the 
“adorning epithets” which, in our political style, the expression 
“moral standards” is felt to require; civilised (another ruined 
word) or modern or democratic or enlightened would have done 
just as well. But it will really be a great nuisance if the word 
Christian becomes simply a synonym for good. For historians, if 
no one else, will still sometimes need the word in its proper sense, 
and what will they do? That is always the trouble about allowing 
words to slip into the abyss. Once turn swine into a mere insult, 
and you need a new word (pig) when you want to talk about the 
animal. Once let sadism dwindle into a useless synonym for cruelty, 
and what do you do when you have to refer to the highly special 
perversion which actually afflicted M. de Sade? 


It is important to notice that the danger to the word Christian 
comes not from its open enemies, but from its friends. It was not 
egalitarians, it was officious admirers of gentility, who killed the word 
gentleman. The other day I had occasion to say that certain people 
were not Christians ; a critic asked how I dared say so, being unable 
(as of course I am) to read their hearts. I had used the word to 
mean “ persons who profess belief in the specific doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ”; my critic wanted me to use it in what he would (rightly) 
call “a far deeper sense ”—a sense so deep that no human observer 
can tell to whom it applies. 


And is that deeper sense not more important? It is indeed ; just 
as it was more important to be a “real” gentleman than to have 
coat-armour. But the most important sense of a word is not always 
the most useful. What is the good of deepening a word’s connota- 
tion if you deprive the word of all prac‘icable denotation? Words, 
as well as women, can be “ killed with kindness.” And when, how- 
ever reverently, you have killed a word you have also, as far as in 
you lay, blotted from the human mind the thing that word origin- 
ally stood for. Men do not long continue to think what they have 
forgotten how to Say. 


OFFICIAL SEPULTURE 


LEAVE them in peace beneath the staring sky. 
At head the rough wood cross, at foot the stee] 
Of battered helmet. They will not feel, 
Beneath the shallow shifting sand the cold 

Night wind. Nor will they wonder why 

They died, these men who did not wish to die. 


Leave them in peace. They do not need to lie 

In neat meticulous lines—Oh let them. rest 

Where they have fought and died, for sweet forgetfulness 
Will make them one. Their careless :work is done, 

And they are lost—forget them—they have won. 


DEREK Monsgy, 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


HAROLD NICOLSON 


by 


. IBERATION ” is a lovely word, but its effects in practice are 

not always comforting. We have to thank our soldiers for 
the fact that Paris and Nancy, Bruges and Siena, have not been 
liberated in the same tragic circumstances as Fala:se and Caen 
endured. But liberation, even when it is not destructive, is certain 
10 be followed by an emotional reaction. It is inevitable that such 
sudden excitements should leave behind them an after-vacancy, in 
which the days that follow upon the longed-for moment appear flat 
and stale. It 1s natural also that men and women who in circum- 
stances of prolonged danger have felt themselves united in an exclu- 
sive common purpose should, once that purpose has been realised, 
begin to consider future differences and to forget the past ordeals 
which created their unison. Deprivations which during the occu- 
pation could be ascribed solely to the hated enemy are now attributed 
to incompetence on the part of one’s own authorities, or even to 
selfishness on the part of one’s allies. Jubilation can never be a 
continuous human mood, and when the flags and flowers have become 
bedraggled and the hoarded wine is drunk there follows an aftermath 
of disillusion and impatience. In France, and especially in Paris, 
this hang-over is prolonged by many discomforts. In the first orgy 
of liberation people lavished upon our soldiers, not smiles and kisses 
only, but their few remaining stocks of wine and food. They came 
out to meet them in their Sunday best. A’ momentary impression 
was created that the stories which had reached us regarding the 
sufferings of the French or Belgians had been much exaggerated. 
But our men are now coming to realise that the plenty which so 
astonished them in Normandy was due to the fact that they had 
tumbled into France’s larder ; and that beneath the pride and gaiety 
of Paris there are shortages such as in this country we have never 
known. 

* * . + 

When the Allied armies reached Paris they discovered that the 
fuel and transport situation was in fact appalling. Electric light was 
available only in a few Government offices ; the underground rail- 
way had ceased to function and there were practically no cars or 
buses ; such transport as existed was either what the French call 
“ hippomobile ” or else restricted to bicycles and hand-carts. Even 
more serious was the lack of household fuel which rendered it diffi- 
cult for housewives to cook even such rations as they were able to 
obtain. And few deprivations can be so personally galling as che 
prolonged and almost total absence of soap. It is true that the 
centre of Paris has not suffered the same extent of structural damage 
as has been dealt to London during four and a half years of bom- 
bardment. Yet in the industrial areas which surround the capital 
heavy damage has been done by Allied air-attack, and this has 
created a housing problem of great complexity. For the moment, 
owing to transport difficulties, only a few of those who were 
evacuated from Paris have returned. But already it is practically 
impossible to find accommodation in the city, and the hope that a 
large number of flats would become available once the Germans with- 
drew has proved an illusion. Already the demand is being made 
that the apartments of the collaborators should be taken from them 
in the hope of meeting a shortage which is already acute and which 
may become critical once the evacuees return. Already the pro- 
visional authorities are considering the erection of Portal houses in 
the industrial areas. In such circumstances it is not reasonable to 
suppose that the unity which, under the egis of de Gaulle and the 
direction of the Résistance, was so admirably maintained during the 
occupation will be preserved unsullied and for ever. It would be 
impertinent for us to criticise, and unwise for us to exaggerate, the 
political divergences which are bound to develop. They will not 
prove either as damaging or as dangerous as they may seem. 

* * * * 

For the moment General de Gaulle has a good press. His speech 
of September 14, which was broadcast throughout the city, was 
sensible and shrewd. The fact that he appeared on the rostrum, 
flanked on the one side by M. Jeanneney and on the other by M. 
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Georges Bidault, suggested that he was determined to reconcile 
the old republican tradition with all that is wisest in the Résistance, 
The laws of the Third Republic, he said, might not all of them 
have been perfect ; but at least they were laws ; and as such it was 
the duty of any Government to maintain them. Since then he has 
received, at Lyons and Marseilles, a truly rapturous welcome. © Jt 
may well be that his appeal for order, discipline and duty may find 
a wide response among a people who, exhausted by years of strain 
and excitement, are longing for stability and repose. The Paris 
Press, the free newspapers which under such titles as Combat, 
PHumanité, Franc-Tireur, L’Aube and _ Libération-Soir, have 
sprung up like mushrooms in the night, have welcomed his state- 
ments, if not with fervour, at least with cordiality. There is 
tendency, of course, among the left-wing journals to suggest that 
what France desires is not words but deeds, and that de Gaulle, 
having liberated France from foreign tyranny, should now also 
liberate her from the “social tyranny” of the capitalist system, 
There is a tendency also to demand a more rigid purge of Vichy 
elements and to suggest that those who joined the Résistance only 
at the eleventh hour ‘should also be excluded from the rights of 
citizenship. And there is naturally an insistent demand that the 
western Allies should accord to the Provisional Government the 
same measure of recognition as has been given by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. On this final point the Paris press is unanimous ; it is, as 
should be expected from a free and highly individualistic country, the 
only point upon which its unanimity is marked. 
* - * * 

The liberation of Italy has created an even wider diversity of 
thought and feeling. When once General Alexander’s armies reach 
the industrial north this confusion will become even more pro- 
nounced. There are few thinking Italians who do not now realise 
that Mussolini’s imperialism was the most dangerous experiment 
upon which any weak country could have embarked. There are a 
few unthinking Italians who seek to persuade themselves that by 
her eleventh-hour conversion Italy has conferred tremendous benefits 
upon the Allies. Absurd though this contention is, it would be 
unfair to ignore what Italy has suffered during the past years or to 
underestimate the very real assistance which has been given us, and 
is increasingly being given us, by the Italian partisans. The general 
impression seems to be that Italy has suffered but little from the 
war and that her cities have been left almost untouched. This is 
not true. In Florence, for instance, much wanton damage has been 
caused. When the bridges were blown up a great wail of misery 
arose from the city, as if, so a correspondent assures me, “ the plague 
had come again.” The Germans made a great virtue of having 
spared the Ponte Vecchio. This is how a British officer describes 
this act of abnegation : —“ While it is true that the actual structure 
of the bridge is intact, all the little shops on it are quite ruined; 
their front and back walls are caved in, their roofs are lying in heaps 
of rubble upon the counters; not one of them today is even a 
habitable shack. What conceivable reason can they have had for 
this appalling destruction? ” 

. - ® * 

A few days only after that letter was written, the Germans started 
shelling the city from the northern heights. The Cathedral was 
struck and one of the side chapels lost its roof ; damage was also 
done to Giotto’s tower, the Strozzi Palace and the Loggia dei Lanz. 
The only conceivable purpose of such wanton damage was to embitter 
the relations between the Florentines and the Allied armies ; its sole 
effect was to create against the Germans feelings of loathing which 
will never die. Our own Tommies, under the arcades of the Uffiz, 
pumped the water of the Arno into huge green canvas reservoils 
attached to sterilising plant while the citizens of Florence queued 
up with large brown water-jars upon their shoulders. “ Liberation” 
assuredly is not always a comfortable process ; it does not always 
bring repose and it is bound to bring dissension ; and in the depths 
of human nature it stirs up the worst as well as the best. 
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THE SPECTATOR 
THE THEATRE 


“Richard the Third.’’ At the New Theatre. 


THERE was a time—in the doldrums of the nineteenth century— 
when Shakespeare’s Richard the Third must have seemed to many 
people to be nothing more than a monstrous melodrama, a sort of 
Grand Guignol show, vastly entertaining by dint of its unreality 
and extravagance. In such respectable and sober times an accom- 
plished actor might very well feel that a larger-than-life physique 
and voice were called for to match the melodrama and put it safely 
across the footlights. But Shakespeare lived in bloody times and 
these bloody times have returned, so that more than any of the 
generations between us the audiences of our day and Shakespeare’s 
share a common background. We, therefore, do not need “ham” 
acting and a sergeant-major’s voice to make grotesquely amusing 
what otherwise might seem unreal. We ask today from an actor in 
Richard the Third the power to reveal to us the psychological reality 
of an extraordinary but wicked man. It is a sign of genius in 
Mr. Laurence Olivier that he is completely successful in doing this. 
He plays the part with an imaginative diabolic intensity to a degree 


.that I had long ago given up all hope of ever seeing on the English 


stage. His performance as Richard the Third is the most exciting 
thing I have seen in a theatre since I first saw Chaliapin enter 
as the Czar in Boris Godunov. He reminds me of Chaliapin (who 
was the greatest dramatic singer of our time) not only by that 
magnetic power of personality, which we are told Henry Irving 
possessed, but also by the quality of his voice.* Chaliapin was a 
bass but not a basso profundo ; he had a comparatively light voice, 
so has Mr. Olivier, but it is a voice of fascinating quality, 
resonant, flexible, and as penetrating as a rapier. The comparison 
does not end here, for Mr. Olivier gives to Shakespeare’s verse 
the quality of music. Every enlightened critic is aware that during 
the nineteenth century poetry vanished from the stage. Actors 
could no longer speak dramatic verse ; even poets—in spite of the 
attempts of Robert Browning, Swinburne and Tennyson—seemed 
not to be able to write it. All that came out was rodomontade and 
parsonical mouthing, the reason being that nobody’s heart and mind 
was really in it, the secret of passionate sincerity seemed to be lost. 
Well, no critic can say this any more. In Richard the Third you 
may now hear verse spoken as it ought to be, and Mr. Ralph 
Richardson (as Harry Richmond) in his own style, as well as by 
Mr. Olivier. But superb as Mr. Richardson is, both here and in 
Peer Gynt, I think we might also admit that Mr. Olivier’s delivery 
of that marvellous opening speech, “ Now is the winter of our dis- 
content,” is something the like of which has never been heard on 
the English stage for sheer magnetism since Henry Irving, although 
I doubt if Henry Irving could have given it also the musical beauty 
Mr. Olivier achieves. As an actor Mr. Olivier gives to Richard the 
sort of devilish beauty and convincingness that Milton as a poet 
gave to Satan. One cannot say more. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“ Double Indemnity ” and ** Toscanini.’”” At the Plaza.——** Return 
of the Vikings.”’ At the Regal——*Le Journal de la 
Résistance”? and ** Professor Mamlock.”’ At the Academy.—— 
“2,000 Women.”’ At the Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion. 


An exhausted man, his arm pressed in pain to a bullet wound in his 
side, is with enormous effort reciting to a dictaphone an account of 
the crime for which he is about to die. We have seen him stumbling 
along the dark streets of the Californian city, laying a trail of blood 
to the office where he now lies slumped and sweating in a chair. 
The story he tells, dispassionately and cynically, is of murder and sex. 

Here is a melodramatic opening which carries us back to the 
hey-day of the crime-film. Here is an idiom which Hollywood 
thoroughly understands, and a wildly improbable world of melodrama 
into which Hollywood has always been able to infuse quiet probabili- 
ties of characterisation denied to its more pretentious dramas of real 
life. Whilst the average Hollywood war-film converts the world 
struggle into a ridiculous fairy-story, the Hollywood crime thriller 
sends us away at least temporarily believing that here is life. Double 
Indemnity is directed by a newcomer, Billy Wilder, who shows a 
mature confidence in the placing and movement of his cameras and 
is already a master in creating the dramatic suspense upon which the 
film depends. He has obtained from Fred MacMurray and Barbara 
Stanwyck as the murderous couple and from Edward G. Robinson 
as the insurance claims investigator who pits his wits against them, 
performances of rare and indeed unexpected distinction. An un- 
wanted husband is murdered for money and in obedience to the 
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compulsions of a sordid intrigue. Simple but unforeseen hitches 
in the careful conspiracy grow into moments of sheer terror. Always 
at the peaks of tension the film puts us into the shoes of the pro- 
tagonists and does it by the simple intimacy of its camera work and 
sound recording. We as well as the dying murderer lie helpless 
and hear the police dialled by telephone in an office out of sight. 
We, too, when a car for a moment fails to start and carry the con- 
spirators from the place of their crime, hold our breath at the sound 
of the faltering motor. The drama concentrates on simple objects 
and everyday occurrences, illuminating them with horror, and Double 
Indemnity has points in common with Le four se Leve without 
however reaching the level of that masterpiece. 

In the same programme is an unusual film produced by the Ameri- 
can Office of War Information. It commemorates the destruction 
of Mussolini’s régime in Italy by reminding its audience of the long 
efforts of anti-Fascist Italians and settles down to a performance of 
Verdi’s Hymn of the Nations with full choir and orchestra conducted 
by Arturo Toscanini. This composition has been edited by Toscanini 
himself to fit the circumstances of the present struggle, but such 
emphasis as it throws on the contributions of the present United 
Nations certainly adds to the acceptability of the film in the cinema. 

Return of the Vikings, from Ealing Studios, celebrates the 
Norwegian war effort in a manner both moving and factually 
impressive. The story centres round a Norwegian whaling skipper 
who comes to Britain and becomes a paratrooper. The film, com- 
posed as it is of material from various sources, is sometimes techni- 
cally rough but it has been made with directness and sincerity. 

At the Academy, Professor Mamlock is revived to remind us of 
the days when anti-Nazi films were officially forbidden. The pro- 
gramme includes also a new and longer assembly of the F.F.I. 
scenes of the liberation of Paris which I reviewed a fortnight ago. 
The new version, fitted at present only with a French commentary, 
does full justice to an event (and an heroic piece of film-making) 
which the newsreels were forced to report only briefly. 

Frank Launder’s 2,000 Women is a puzzling film. Here we have 
one of the makers of Millions Like Us (perhaps the war’s best film 
to date) again directing a script of his own writing and again achiev- 
ing good characterisation and dialogue. Yet in setting a gay little 
drama in a Nazi internment camp for British women, Launder 
cannot avoid giving rise in our minds to more solemn considerations 
than he is on this occasion prepared to tackle. Even the heroic 
rescuing and repatriation of fugitive British airmen scarcely interferes 
with the comedy of female manners. EpGAR ANSTEY. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


THERE are some interesting recordings 1eleased this month. First 
place must be given to Albert Sammons’ recording of Delius’s 
Violin Concerto (Col. DX8197-8199), with Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
conducting the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra. The meditative 
style of this characteristic work is very pleasing in these times, 
and it is played with great sympathy by Mr. Sammons. Next in 
interest must be put a brilliant recording of Johann Strauss, jnr.’s 
On the Beautiful Blue Danube (H.M.V. DB6171), by Toscanini and 
the National Broadcasting Orchestra of New York. This is a good 
example of Toscanini’s extraordinary musicality, for what he makes 
of this waltz is a lesson to musicians and music lovers. I draw 
attention particularly to his treatment of the conclusion. It is 
interesting to compare with this piece of music Enesco’s Roumanian 
Rhapsody No. 1 in A Major, very well played by Eugene Ormandy 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra (H.M.V. DB6130). Enesco begins 
well ; in fact, the whole of the first half is full of invention, but later 
on the devices of repetition, crescendo, decrescendo and acceler- 
ando begin to pall. Still, it is a lively and exhilarating piece. Besides 
these I can only say I do not like the rather coarse playing of 
André Kostelanetz and his orchestra in Liszt’s Liebestraum and a 
rather poor Poem of Fibich (Col. DX1163), but prefer both. as 
music and as performance La Colondrina, by Serradell, and 
Arkanshaw Traveller, played by the Boston Promenade Orchestra 
under Arthur Fiedler. The latter piece is described as “ arranged 
Guion,” but it sounds as if it had been composed by Percy Grainger. 
Of the vocal records, I recommend most Maggie Teyte in two French 
songs, Obstination and Elégie (H.M.V. DA1847). Mr. Heddle Nash 
is more restrained and, so, more pleasing -in “All Hail, Thou 
Dwelling,” from Gounod’s Faust, than in “ The Flower Song,” from 
Carmen, in which he is too Tauberish for my liking, and Mr. Tauber 
himself contributes two sentimental ditties, “ When Love Has Gone” 
and “ For Love Alone ” (Parl. RO20531), both of which belong to the 
sort of music I cannot conceal my dislike for. , a ee 2 
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LETTERS TO 
NATIVES AND NEW IDEAS 


Sir,—Now that so many people are fighting literally for their ideas of 
a “ New and Better World ” and such other well-meaning phrases, may I, 
a young member of a growing country, intercede on its behalf for a 
better understanding between us? The country I love and live in and am 
fighting for is Southern Rhodesia, with a war record that will stand 
comparison with any. 

The greatest test we had to stand was the one when nearly two thousand 
airmen from your land fell upon us in 1939 for the new-Air Training 
Scheme. Here we got our first rude shock. Overjoyed beyond all sense, 
everything was opened to receive our Mother Country’s youth. So 
much so that the Legislature had to pass a law against over entertainment. 
But we found that the young men on the whole continually criticised 
us in comparison with their own city or town in England, and even now 
many do still. But that test was overcome. Now many have settled in 
our land. Now I have returned the visit and come to England. Well- 
meaning people have deluged me with books on the Colour Bar, its cruelty, 
and our selfish treatment of the natives. In return I wish to make myself 
bluntly understood, even at the risk of offending some of the narrow- 
minded or misinformed. 

First, the alkimportant Colour Bar. Briefly, your books criticise and 
rant, but not one mentions the fact that there are young Yoys and men 
of European descent in Rhodesia who have their own ideas. May I say 
for the coming generation that (1) we do not beat or whip our natives— 
there is a £75 fine if you do—(2) we are working for the benefit of 
our country and have a scheme of total education for the native. Under 
this, in three generations they will be capable of equal rights through 
knowledge and wise teaching. 

Remember, it has taken English people 2,000 years to become civilised 
to today’s standards. The native is a savage with I per cent. exceptions. 
Science, experience and plain comimon sense has taught us in Africa that 
interbreeding -is absolutely a failure. My father has been the friend of 
the natives for 25 years and I since a child. We both have studied these 
questions and are determined to benefit the “downtrodden” savage, 
but not to exterminate them by forcing our Western ideals upon them. 

The missionary has come out, and is our biggest enemy. He has 
made natives wear clothes and cover up women’s breasts and, like the 
Apple of Knowledge, has taught them Western shame. Shame! Their 
morals were splendid. Now, because the white man does not like ‘it, 
he must hide and become conscious of a shame he never knew—narrow- 
ing and almost destroying that morality they once possessed, and many 
die of pneumonia. 

Then as to marriage and faith. A native has a field. To hoe (plough 
by digging with a “badza” or hoe) this he needs six women The 
Church says marry one. So he does! He then finds out two things. He 
cannot be faithful to one wife—loving is an important thing, as is the 
breeding of healthy mites from more than one wife to create good stock 
—and he has to hire five women to hoe his field. So he promptly 
marries—by barter—the other five. It costs him nothing then for his 
field, and he has a big family. Dutiful to his conversion, he trots his 
Christian wife to the church on Sunday, and in hiding he creates and 
worships his pagans. To him a hard material thing like hail and thunder, 
&c., is a tangib'e god. To him our God is obedience on Sunday to a 
religiously glorified maa in white robes bowing to a box. The priest 
has 500 converts—on paper. ~ One in fact, and then usually because it 
is a servant devoted not to God but the priest. Thus driven to see 
wickedness where none existed, and by forcing Western ideals on a 
savage, we are harming a good man, physically and morally. 

We, my father—now dead one year—and I, had 6,000 natives working 
under our control. We have studied them from very close observation. 
My father held the record for both well-fed and length of service of all 
native employers. When he died over 6,000 natives—many from far 
distant districts—were at his graveside. A compliment paid once before— 
to Rhodes! 

Yet in England books stil! come out. Do you want to know what 
we firmly believe? We believe that many write these books to incite 
sympathy for their own cause only. The ignorance displayed therein 
shows only a Comic Cuts type of knowledge. My cry is, leave the 
governing to the peop'e on the spot—we are all Socialists in a sense. 

Secondly, the treatment here of the Services—especially as tu pay— 
incites only our bitterness, for all the energy expounded on helping the 
“poor blacks” in other countries would be far better spent—with its 
money—on cleaning up the really depressing poorer areas of this, the 
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cultured, civilised Mother Country. If the Empire is to hold fast, look 
ye all to your own troubles, and help outside only when called upon 
by those there. 

I hope this plain speaking will help. If I may say in conclusion that 
just as you cannot compare the desire of a human, rational animal 
to a bird who dies and knows not why, so you cannot compare a simple 
savage’s life—free from business greeds—to our over-industrialised life— 
Sincerely yours, IAN McDougal, 

Rhodesia House, 429 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

P.S.—I speak only of our natives. East Africa and other States are 
under Whitehall, as is, indirectly, India and Ceylon. In any case, Easterns 
are more civilised than our Bantu. 


THE RE-EDUCATION OF GERMANY 


S1r,—Countess_ Bentinck’s letter, proposing to treat the post-war 
German danger by means of Christianity, overlooks the fact that the 
Germans, whom she believes are likely to respond to such suggestions, 
form—where still alive—a small minority. And even these Germans, 
as well as the many who now will receive the incoming Allies as 
“liberators from the Nazis,” will relegate their Christian conceptions to 
a secondary plan once they see again the possibility of creating a powerful 
Germany dominating the world. The urge, innate in every good German, 
to live for a greatér Germany to whom the other nations would merely 
serve as tools, is no feature of Nazism. However cultured and humane 
a German may appear when individually in contact with non-Germans, 
this urge is, and remains, there. It asserts itself when Germans are 
gathered together, especially when stimulated by a suitable leader, be 
it Bismarck, Frederick the Great, Hitler, or others to follow, unless we 
can prevent it. This dual personality of the Germans is clearly explained 
in Reaé Guénon’s The Crisis of the Modern World (Luzac, 1942). 

It is not by avoiding that Germany be humiliated that the Germans, 
overwhelmed by such rather undeserved generosity, will behave. On the 
contrary, this would merely enable them to proceed forthwith with secret 
preparations for another war. Germany will only behave if forced to do 
so, and under efficient supervision. Germans, acting together, do not 
respect or fear Christianity, but they do respect force. There is of course 
no harm in attempting their “ re-education ” provided one does not, either 
now or even in fifty years’ time, make the world peace dependent on the 
hoped for, or even on the apparent, results of such well meant endeavours, 
Europe cannot afford it. And we owe it to those who gave, and those 
who are still giving, their life in this war, to prevent by every means 
a possible recurrence. 

It is misleading to speak, as does Countess Bentinck, of “ liberating the 
Germans from Nazi tyranny.” For only now that things go wrong is the 
Nazi system resented by many Germans, while others, to win over the 
incoming Allies, will glibly describe it as a tyranny. Physically only, 
can Germany be prevented from starting again, for only force impresses 
the Germans as a whole. Spiritual views are for them most interesting, 
theoretical or metaphysical abstractions that have, however, nothing to 
do with their real aims, save perhaps serve as a useful camouflage of their 
plans. 

Indeed, a peace settlement with Germany, resting solely on such noble 
and Christian views as those outlined by Countess Bentinck, would be 
responsible, within a generation or so, for a third world war, a war which 
would leave Europe deprived for good, not only of liberty, but also of 
civilisation and of Christianity.—Yours faithfully, A CONTINENTAL. 


S1r,—In 1926, being privileged to meet Marshal Foch, I asked his advice 
as to the desirability of Allied ex-Servicemen meeting German «- 
Service men with a view to working together to promote international 
goodwill. He replied to the effect that he was not against the attempt 
being made, but that one must not build much hope upon it, as, un 
fortunately, Germany was still ruled by the Prussians, and (here I 
remember his exact words) “le Prussien c’est un loup, et a quoi bon 
dire soyez de bons loups parce qu’un loup ne peut pas étre bon.” 

In my ignorance I thought then that Foch was too extreme in his 
outlook, but I now realise how much better he knew the characteristics 
of the German people than did the vast majority of the people in this 
country. Surely it should by now be obvious to us all that it is not 
only Nazism which has to be eradicated, but, what will prove a more 
difficult task because of longer standing, the whole doctrine of Prussiat 
militarism with its glorification of war and its gospel of might is right 

I am, indeed, glad to note the line which Mr. Wiener proposes to adopt 
at Stowe.—Yours faithfully, GEORGE CROSFIELD. 

20 Kensington Court, London, W. 8. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
COALITION GOVERNMENT 


Sir,—In your issue of September 15th you suggest an ingenious alteration 
in British political methods to enable a party election to be fought 
without dissolving the Coalition Government. You suggest that “the 
rty truce should be maintained in constituencies held by Ministers 
of Cabinet rank,” but that elsewhere there should be a free-for-all. No 
doubt Cabinet Ministers of all parties will appreciate the proposal that 
they should be elevated above the political wounds and deaths of an 
election, leaving their followers to face them alone. The Cabinet would, 
in fact, be a kind of Church Triumphant looking down on the struggles 
of the Church Militant, but without the inconvenience of having 
permanently left the earthly scene. 

How would your proposals in fact work? The main issue at an election 
js the legislative programme put forward by the leaders of the different 
Under the scheme you propose, the three old gangs would 
remain united in one old Government. Are all the old gangs to advocate 
the same government legislative programme? If so, how can the loyal 
supporters of these party leaders who are in agreement fail to be in 
agreement also? Or are the three old gangs to put forward separate 
legislative programmes? If so, they will find it difficult to semain 
colleagues during the election and impossible to do so when the country 
has accepted one and rejected the others. Or are the Ministers to 
remain quite silent and to leave the formation of legislative proposals 
to those who are not in office and have no responsibility? 

The other main issue at an election is the administrative record of 
the Ministry as a whole. Joint responsibility not only debars one Minister 
from defending himself by blaming another, but obliges him to go to 
his colleague’s assistance either by 1ebutting a criticism or by sharing 
the blame. How can a Government survive in which party candidates 
criticise their colleagues? Is a Cabinet Minister to defend his Cabinet 
colleagues or to support the criticisms of his party followers? 

In addition to these arguments against the political practicability of 
your proposals there is a strong argument from constituency practice. 
Can any of the Cabinet Ministers guarantee an unopposed re-election to 
any of his colleagues? The Conservative leaders have no authority over 
the constituency Associations, and whatever the Labour Party’s constitu- 
tion may be, its discipline has not invariably proved effective. 

Many others besides The Spectator have been attracted by the idea 
of a fight between Tweed'edum and Tweedledee in which no serious 
damage would be done except that an adequate number of Conservative 
back-benchers would be liquidated. You may think. it a pity if the 
“Labour Ministers were required to resign ” because “ Labour would be 
put under the unwelcome necessity of opposing Mr. Churchill himself, 
and suffer heavy losses in consequence.” I do not share your anxiety 
to protect the Labour Party from the natural consequence of their own 
action, and it is impossible to alter the working of the Constitution to 
enab'e any party to have its cake and eat it too. 

Some of us are rather tired of the present situation in which Labour 
enjoys the influence and prestige of sharing in the Government through 
its leaders while continuing to court popularity by opposing unpopular 
measures through their own rag-tag and bob-tail. 

If the Labour Party wants to return to party politics, they should not 
be afraid boldly to advance Mr. Attlee’s claim to be an improvement 
on Mr. Churchill as Prime Minister and Minister of Defence.—I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, HucH Mo tson. 

House of Commons. 


INDIAN DEADLOCK 


Sir,—After writing you my first letter I heard, to my great regret, that 
Mr. Edward Thompson was under a grievous physical disability, from 
which all your readers must hope he will soon recover completely. I 
trust he will not be offended if I suggest that his handicap explains 
the difficulty of his argument, its inconsistencies, and his mistaking a 
gentle banter for a contemptible sarcasm. To the news of his ill-health 
I replied that I could not continue an intractable controversy. But he 
has now challenged me with a second letter in The Spectator, and it 
cannot be ignored. 

(a) As far as I can discover, nobody except Mr. Thompson himself 
imagines that Jinnah and Gandhi, by themselves, can partition India, 
and I have never heard or read the least sign of an illusion that “ Hindu- 
Moslem unity depends on two mgn who belong to the Bombay side 
of India agreeing about the future of two nations to which neither of 
them belongs.” Indeed, this third paragraph of Mr. Thompson’s letter 
consists mainly of erroneous conclusions from imaginary premises. 

(b) On the other hand, Mr. Thompson presumably desires Hindu- 
Moslem unity, and admits that Gandhi and Jinnah are not unimportant 
Tepresentatives of their respective communities. I agree with your con- 
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tributor “Z” that “it will be a great achievement if Mr. Gandhi and 
Mr. Jinnah can induce relations of mutual trust and confidence between 
Hindus and Muslims.” 

(c) Mr. Thompson objects to my citing Dr. Ambedkar, of Bombay, 
and Mr. Panikkar (a Nain of Travencore according to Mr. Thompson, a 
Brahmin of Mysore according to one of his acquaintance) as advocates 
of Pakistan. Since when has it been unlawful, or amoral, or even im- 
pertinent, for scholarly citizens of any “ utterly ramshackle political 
framework ” to have views of their own on possible improvements of the 
framework? Mr. Thompson says that these two men “have as much 
right to dispose of the future of the people of Bengal as I should have 
to dispose of that of the Athenians—they are every bit as remote from 
them, territorially and spiritually.” Though neither Ambedkar nor 
Panikkar has claimed a “ right to dispose ” (they claim only an undeniable 
right to propose) here in Mr. Thompson’s own words is a fine argument 
for India’s partition somehow. Or does he dissociate himself from 
British concern, past and present, for the freedom of the Athenians? 

(d) Speaking for the British Government in April, 1942, Mr. Amery 
said: “Our ideal remains a united India; but we would sooner see 
India divided and free thaa keep her various elements for ever chafing 
against us and against each other under an impotent sense of frustration.” 
Isn’t that common sense? An “impotent sense of frustration” is itself 
an obstacle to al] those reforms which Professor A. V. Hill so rightly 
and passionately desires for India—Yours faithfully, OO. S. EDWARDS. 

Craven Arms. 


BIRTHRATE AND HOUSEWORK 


S1r,—I have followed with much interest the comments on my contribu- 
tion to your issue of August 18th, “ Birthrate and Housework.” I hope 
I may be allowed the proposer’s privilege of a brief reply. It does not 
seem to me that a system of household helps for young mothers is 
incompatible with neighbourhood restaurants. I agree that help inside the 
house is invaluable, if only to enable the mother sometimes to leave 
it without taking the children with her. I see no reason why a neigh- 
bourhood restaurant should not serve special meals for under-fives ; 
ocean-going liners habitually serve children’s meals just before the 
regular service. Alternatively, small children could be fed at home and 
parked, under supervision, at the club while the others had a meal. 

I detect a tendency to overrate the burdens of the mother of toddlers 
as compared with those of the mother of, say, three children between 
ten and sixteen. The variety and quantity of cooking for schoolboys 
in their ’teens (and the washing-up that goes with it) can make the 
toddler days seem like a dream of lost repose. The mending and renova- 
tions for those same boys are a herculean job in themselves ; in war-time 
a nightmare. The wear-and-tear on the house, and the consequent clean- 
ing, are tripled. And, finally, the mother of those boys is likely to be 
in her forties, not in her twenties. Perhaps I may add in a still, small 
voice that the writer of the original article is not a theorist-with-a-bright- 
idea, but an experienced parent, familiar with all the stages up to 
seventeen.—Yours, &c., D. E. Estcourt. 


S1rR,—Would it not be possible to combine Centres of Help for Harassed 
Housewives with Training Centres for older schoolgirls who wish to 
take up various forms of Domestic and Child Care Work as a career, 
or who, not wishing to specialise, would spend the last year of their 
school life at such a centre before entering factory or shop? One of the 
most striking facts shown by evacuation is the existence of such a large 
number of otherwise well-meaning married women who have no idea 
how to cook a decent meal or how to bring up their children. 

It is surely of great importance that the new education should provide 
adequate training of this kind for the future mothers, and why not benefit 
present mothers at the same time? Government hostels for young domestic 
workers, combined with continuation schools in other subjects, might well 
be a development of the scheme.—Yours faithfully, 

R. UrsuLA SOMERVELL. 


GERMAN METHODS 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Graham Watson, will cause much fluttering 
in the dovecots of the popular majority who think we should not dwell 
on the bestial horrors perpetrated by the Germans. This sombre setting 
forth of facts reminds me of a story told me last year by a naval com- 
mander who has been at sea for most of the war. He said: 

“When you hear talk of the good German, for the sake of my comrades, 
your countrymen, will you also remember that we are constantly facing 
one of the most barbaric practices that the mind of man could conceive? 
The Germans on rescuing our men from drowning very often tie four 
or five of them to a boat and booby trap them. Should we be fortunate 
enough to encounter one of these craft before the men are dead, to save 
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them without blowing up rescuers and rescued is not an easy job. 
have seen attempts that have failed.” 

Today’s papers publish a photograph of a German family near Aachen 
having its meal supplemented by Allied rations (for so the caption runs). 
I question the value of such a photograph. It is hard to reconcile it 
with the picture of our sailors stripped and starved awaiting the slow 
advent of death or, if located, the possible sudden explosion —Yours 
faithfully, M. H. McQUuEEN (Lieut.). 

Home Forces. 

Sir,—I hope that there are more people than Mr. Graham Watson 
seems to fear, who are not afraid of honest hatred of the Germans, 
whether Nazis or not, for the atrocities which they have committed. 
Certainly I believe that the recent terrorist use of V1 against Southern 
England has swelled the ranks of those who share Mr. Watson’s opinions. 

But clearly there are still many converts to be made, even among the 
troops engaged in the fighting A clear instance of this is shown by a 
photograph in one of the daily papers of September 16th in which a 
German family in their home near Aachen “is sitting down to a meal 
from U.S. Army rations, given them by the troops, who were among 
the first to break into Germany.” One must admire the behaviour of 
American troops to the occupants of the liberated countries, but surely 
one might expect some different treatment of the enemy, and I doubt 
whether Russian troops would have treated German families on the 
Eastern front, or whether the Americans would have treated the Japanese, 


in the way that this picture appears to suggest.—Yours faithfully, 
Nancy Perrin. 


I 


Sir,—Graham Watson is certainly not in a minority in refusing to 
doubt the truth of most of the reports of Nazi atrocities, nor in his 
hatred of these abominations. When he transfers his hatred from the 
deeds to the perpetrators he is possibly on more controversial, but still 
defendable ground. When he invites us to vent hatred indiscriminately 
on a people of 70 million souls he takes a considerable step towards 
the barbarity he rightly detests—Yours faithfully, 

85 New Cavendish Street, London, W.1. MaGnus WECHSLER. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


S1r,—I should be very interested to hear at what time during his curiously 
ubiquitous scholastic career “ Ex Dominie ” attended his four Preparatory 
Schools. I feel sure that his experiences took place some considerable 
time ago. All my own boys over eleven are allowed out on their own 
and are encouraged to go for all-day excursions on Sundays. Many 
returning from Public Schools complain of the lack of freedom there. 
The boys under eleven do have supervision out of school bounds, and 
here I think “ Ex Dominie’s ” logic is at fault when he compares children 
of this age with boys at Public Schools, who are almost all over fourteen, 
until now the State School leaving age. 

Last week I was at the annual conference of the I.A.P.S.* and found 
that my case was not unique, and all the headmasters to whom I spoke 
give as much, if not more, liberty to their boys. All fourteen of our 
mistresses are Froebel trained with a B. of E. teaching certificate, and five 
out of fifteen masters hold B. of E. teaching certificates. No Public 
School I know has more than two “ trained ” teachers. 

“Ex Dominie” suggests that Preparatory Schools have stultifying and 
almost perpetual supervision. Will he then explain how it is possible 
for there to be so much bullying and dirty talk? In any good Preparatory 
School, and the majority which have survived are good, the boys are 
much too busy and interested in their school life and personal hobbies 
to bother about dirty talk, and cases of bullying are few and far between. 
Finally, “ Ex Dominie ” may be surprised to learn that I am not without 
experience of Public and Secondary School work.—Yours faithfully, 

J. H. Leakey. 

Dulwich College Preparatory School, Bettws-y-Coed, N. Wales. 


DOUBLE SUMMER TIME 


Str,—In “ Marginal Comment” of your issue of September 15th Mr. 
Harold Nicolson speaks of double summer time as “ beneficial to the 
mass of the population ”—agriculturists being the only sufferers. It is 
probably far truer to say that the greatest sufferers are growing children, 
who, as the result of double summer time, lose many hours of sleep for 
five months of the year. Far too little attention and thought are given 
to this vitally important matter. Apart from the special circumstances 
of the war, if I were asked what is p@marily responsible for the “lack 
of concentration” so evident in all classrooms I would answer without 
hesitation (1) too much excitement—e.g. the cinema habit, (2) too little 
sleep.—Yours faithfully, M. W. Peters. 





* Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools. 
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It is a curious fact that a good part of the public prefers the wore 
before the better. This is particularly apparent in the taste for apples, 
I should doubt whether any apple is more popular in the market (always 
excepting Cox’s Orange) than Beauty of Bath. It is early, red and no 
sour, and these partial virtues seem quite to obscure the fact that it has 
no particular flavour. In nearly all varieties redness is the supreme 
market quality, as is brownness in hens’ eggs or whiteness in bread o¢ 
clearness in cider. What are the best apples in succession? Among very 
earlies, Irish Peach has never won its proper place. Langley Pippin 
is the most delicious among its immediate successors. Next, James Grieve 
has unquestioned supremacy. It is an apple one must have. A very 
little later comes St. Everard, the nearest to Cox in flavour of all its 
descendants. A quantity of good apples succeed, of which the lusty 
triploid Blenheim Orange (if given diploid neighbours) is the best, 
after the Ribston Pippin, the father or mother of Cox. Among very 
late keepers, D'Arcy Spice (of incomparable flavour) and Sturmer Pippin 
are almost necessary. This small list of personal favourites concerns 
only what we quaintly term eating apples, a phrase rather short both 
of meaning and grammar. 


Belated Spring 

One of the oddities of the season is the discovery among several specie; 
of tree and plant that after all there is not a great deal of difference 
between autumn and spring. Both are seasons when the sap is active, 
and it may travel up as well as down. “The report of a chestnut tree 
in flower has been widely bruited, and the learned have argued that the 
chestnut is peculiar in its ability to anticipate spring. It is not. For 
example, a few weeks ago I saw a laburnum flowering freely. It had 
been cut in late frosts (not like the chestnut tree, bomb-blasted), and, 
in the horribly popular phrase, had “ staged a come-back.” One may, 
of course, induce many plants to continue flowering by the simple protess 
of pulling off the early flowers before they set seed, and this year 
campanulas have reacted satisfactorily te the treatment, and so have 
roses where the old flowers have been ruthlessly snipped off ; and this 
sort of pruning may be more fruitful than the hard-pruning recom- 
mended—over-recommended—in March and April. 


Vermin and Game 

A great sportsman tells mz that he has never seen so many partridges 
as have flourished this year in his particular neighbourhood. While 
grouse have been decimated largely by excess of vermin, the partridge 
seems to have escaped this particular enemy. Among so-called vermin 
there seems to be a great multiplication of the hedge-hog. It is #0 
furtive and fond of the night that few people realise the great numbers. 
They are among the least vulnerable of animals, except in one particular. 
Their scent is strong, and it is my experience that no animal in the 
list so excites dogs of all sorts. A favourite spaniel of mine has retrieved 
them for me, quite regardless of the spines, while looking for a shot 
pheasant, and another could not be persuaded to leave a hedge-hog she 
had found, though she did not dare to touch it. Rats, I think, are more 
destructive of partridge nests than stoats or weasels. I have known 3 
rat to drag the eggs one by one through a chestnut paling and carry 


them off. 


Ruinous Rats 

On the subject of rats, against which some of the War Agricuitural 
Committees are making a special campaign, it is reckoned by one farmer 
that a hundred rats will eat the total grain produce of an acre, say, 
18 cwt. of wheat, that is (according to a statistician in the County 
Gentleman) flour enough to feed‘nine persons for a year! 
Britain would be richer by several millions of pounds a year. 

In my Garden ‘ 

There is little doubt, I think, that of all the gourds (marrow, pumpkin, 
squash) the best to eat is the custard marrow. It is sometimes regarded 
as a shy bearer, but one of my neighbours at least complains that it 
fruits too freely. The same neighbour grows many pumpkins becaus 
apple and pumpkin pie is regarded-as a most excellent dish. The bush 
marrow is better, on the whole, than the running marrow. My experience 
of the new American vegetable Celtuce does not wholly agree with 
instructions received. It grows most lustily, but is most useful (not 3 


a lettuce or a celery-like stalk) as a form of spinach. 
W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Sage of Eyot St. Lawrence 
Everybody's Political What's What? By Bernard Shaw. (Constable. 

10s.) 
James Bripte has recently pointed out that a post which the British 
public has created and keeps constantly filled is that of a Sage. By 
some tacit agreement there is never more than one Sage at a time ; 
at most, there is a Sage and an Aspirant-Sage. Physically, a Sage 
of Great Britain must be easily recognisable, both in person and in 
picture—if possible, he should be identified by a beard. His literary 
output must be voluminous. His political opinions must be of the 
Left—with flashes of extreme Rightness. Above all, his utterances 
must be oracular, which is to say authoritative, but capable of more 
than one interpretation. Given these qualities he will, eventually, 
be accepted as an authority about anything he likes—for as long as 
he likes. It is not necessary that anyone should listen or do what 
he says. But the British nation, which is deeply reverential, feels 
the better for having such a figure around. Just as India feels the 
better for the possession of Mr. Gandhi. Apart from India and 
Britain, no nation goes in for Sages. 

The present holder of the office, Mr. Shaw, is one of the most 
successful Sages ever produced. To fulfil the terms of his appoint- 
ment, which are communicated to each Sage, no one knows how, 
he has written a new book. Not a play, alas. These he turns out 
for a living. This is the Sage, and he is doing his stuff. As one 
who has read, for his own sake, every line that Mr. Shaw has ever 
written, including The Commonsense of Municipal Trading (I am 
not in favour of municipal trading) and The Quintessence of 
Wagnerism (I am profoundly anti-Wagnerian), I solemnly testify 
that this book is unreadable. I have worked through it because I 
have been paid to do so. 
paid. But I am willing to bet a handsome sum that many of them 
will shirk their work. In fact, Mr. Shaw admits as much, and 
inserts a small chapter (leaving out all the plums) called “For the 
Reviewers.” 

The book is entitled Everybody’s Political What’s What? It is not 
meant for everybody. Nor are any of the best bits about politics, 
even in the widest sense; and it gives much inaccurate information 
about What’s What. Its real interest is in the autobiographical 
details which are embedded deep in the intricacies of its 364 pages. 
They are interesting because they are the first-hand observations of 
a highly intelligent man. The political observations are blurred 
recollections of what someone else once told him, unchecked by any 
personal investigation or practice, save for that brief period, about 
the time of the Crimean War, when Mr. Shaw was a member of a 
London local government body. Mr. Shaw states—and it can only 
be because someone told him, for he is an intelligent man and would 
not have thought of it for himself—that Parliament, to be all right, 
must amongst other things be elected for fixed and unalterable 
periods. If he looks across the Channel he will see the ruins of a 
State which was governed by a Constitution which had this as one 
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of its cardinal principles. He believes that “in the Four Years War 
most of the Allies borrowed its cost from England, and Englang 
borrowed it from the United States,” although any American, 
smartingly conscious of the many billions of dollars which other 
countries borrowed direct, could have told him otherwise. He 
believes that municipalities, because of their virtuous systems of 
election and methods of working, are free from party politics, 
Heavens above! I wish he saw Glasgow. Or, if that is too much 
to hope for, he might take a mild look at Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
When facts jolt themselves for a moment into his consciousness, he 
escapes from them by saying, for instance, that the remedy for party 
politics in municipal affairs is the exclusion of “ovines ” from the 
municipal panel. I do not know how it is in other cities. But 
anybody meeting a majority of Glasgow Town Councillors and 
proceeding on the assumption that what he was encountering wag 
“ ovines ” would do better to take refuge in a cage of Bengal tigers, 

Which brings me to the parts of the book devoted to Mr. Shaw’s 
opinions ; and these parts are if anything, worse than the parts 
devoted to his political facts. “The choice (of leaders and rulers)” 
says he, “ should therefore be limited to panels of persons who can 
pass such tests as we can devise of their wisdom, comprehension, 
knowledge and energy.” But who are “we”? This question is 
not answered. It is the kernel of the book. No one has the right 
to propound such a solution seriously and bolt from the techniques 
involved. Give me the drawing-up of a questionnaire and [ will 
guarantee its answers. Give me the right to lay down “tests” and 
I can nominate any “ panel” you can think of. (Otherwise, says Mr, 
Shaw, we shall have stampedes led by liars like Titus Oates— 
believing apparently that Titus Oates obtained power at some hotly- 
contested by-election.) 

I said there were good bits in this book ; and there are, excellent 
bits, wonderful bits. The whole of Mr. Shaw’s philosophy jis 
revealed, with the greatest honesty, by his casual remark that ona 
piece of perfectly stationary dry land in Chelsea he visited the 
facsimile of the first-class passengers’ quarters in a modern P & QO, 
liner, and that in the passage between the P. & O. cabins he 
suddenly felt seasick and had to beat a hasty retreat into the 
gardens. The power of Mr. Shaw’s imagination, its utter disregard 
of anything that conflicts with his mental conceptions, could not be 
more vividly demonstrated. 

Oh dear, oh dear; I would swop the whole darn book for the 
two words “ maternal massarzh ” in which Mr. Shaw, crashing into 
a recent controversy, summed up his own ideals as to child welfare 
and sketched, instantaneously, the kindly American judge who had 
informed him. Why a man who could do that, or who could write 
In Good King Charles’ Glorious Days, should blanket the light of 
his mind in 364 pages of abracadabra is beyond human comprehen- 
sion. This nation works its Sages too hard. Carlyle thought it 
necessary to write forty volumes on the merits of Silence. But even 
he stopped at last. Mr. Shaw might well be content to let his 
eighty-eight years testify to his views on biology; and let his 
conduct reveal, to those who would study it, the secrets of his 
doctrines. WALTER ELLIOT. 


Seeing Shakespeare Plain 

Shakespearean Gleanings. By E. K. Chambers. (Oxford University 
Press. 10s.) 

It is well known that about a hundred and fifty years ago, when 
a group of Shakespeare scholars were discussing who should edit 
the smmortal works, a sepulchral voice—which everyone intuitively 
recognised as Shakespeare’s—uttered from beneath the floor “Let 
m/’alone.” So they let Malone. But had Sir Edmund Chambers 
been at the gathering he would not have misinterpreted the poet’s 
groans. He is a restorer, fighting the “disintegrators ” with theif 
own weapon of scholarship, which in his hands is often sharper 
than theirs, the whetstone he uses being common sense. 

The difficulty with the disintegrators, from Fleay (or earliet) 
through J. M. Robertson to Professor Dover Wilson, is that they 
have a theory of how Shakespeare ought to have written, and 2 
increasingly certain what he did write. This is to over-state Pro 
fessor Wilson’s position, which is rather that of discovering wher 
Shakespeare had been tampered with. Robertson’s was the extreme 
case: nothing that he himself would not have written as 4 
good non-conformist Victorian liberal could possibly have beet 
written by Shakespeare, nor those passages which did not conform 
to a rather too rigid doctrine of what blank verse is. Anything af 
which he did not approve was probably written by Chapmai, 
whom, for’ some reason, he most cordially detested. Mr. Wiis 
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always characteristic of admirers or critics in the enthusiasm of 
their responses and the sharpness of their disapprovals. Their appre. 
hension is constantly partial on the intellectual side, which leads gp 
inevitably to a partiality of moral judgements. Moreover, Dr. Temple 
suffers from a facility of expression on any topic that he handles, 
which makes him exceedingly easy to quote. But quotations are 
often highly misleading, since the background and context of thought 
which determines their true character and significance may be-left 
obscure because their importance is not realised. As a result, 3 
picture comes to be built up in the minds of those who read that 
the Archbishop has said this or that which, without being a caricg. 
the adventurous disintegrators. ture, is a very imperfect likeness of him. And as a further conse. 
Many of the essays here collected haye been printed before, and quence his message is distorted, through a failure to appreciate its 
we are glad to have them together in accessible form. There are coherence and the relations of its several parts. ; 
five new ones, including three on the sonnets, in one of which Sir There are two Passages in speeches delivered respectively at 
Edmund ventures on the perilous seas where the bold mariners Leicester and at Edinburgh which should claim the attention of 
hope to discover the right order; but even here he is more con- anyone who wishes to understand the movement of Dr. Temple's 
servative than. say, Sir Denys Bray. The most entertaining of the thought. In the first he insists that the consideration of the “real 
old ones are “ The Disintegrators of Shakespeare” and “The Unrest ends in life and what activities have importance and value only a; 
in Shakespeare Studies” ; the most profoundly interesting one, per- ™¢ans to those ends ” is “ fundamentally religious, because if we 
haps, as it is in many ways the most crucial, is “ The Integrity of have any religion at all, it must supply us with a hierarchy of ends 
‘The Tempest.” This deals mainly with all the bother that and means to them, giving the primacy to some and giving to others 
has arisen over the masque; some hold strongly that the great 4) entirely subordinate place. In the second he defines as the 
“cloud-capp’d towers” speech is a brilliant make-tme, thrown in = Primary principle, which dictates concern for such qos as 
to allow Ariel to change his clothes. There seems to be no need er social security, and freedom from unemployment, * the 
to postulate this ; life on the stage need not be so much more logical development of persons in community as children in the family 
than life in the raw. Here, perhaps, each devotee must suit his of God.” The relation of this principle to the duty of Christians 
own fancy. Sir Edmund, however, can be more definite whea dis- and the Christian Church is made quite clear when it is seen in 
agreeing with Dr. Caroline Spurgeon in “ William Shakespeare: An the light of a in gh +2 ad address, where he affirms that 
Epilogue.” Dr. Spurgeon noted surprisingly few pieces of imagery it Ch soe lps ny the chie! _ the contribution which we 
drawn from the stage, whereas Sir Edmund suggests with a wealth 48 Christians ought to make to the new order—to make ourselves 
- agp : ce manifest in the world as a true community gathered about our 
of quotation that these are almost all-pervasive. Scadee. tiie te te Lad of Lite” adie con be ae 
This is, of course, a book which no Shakespearean scholar can ri 1 is ethan ong Bar isin al ic cog nye ' — ei Pet... 
afford to miss, and which no Shakespearean pleygoer should ignore. beta brea a" apie $ power to the souls of individual 


is more detached, though he rides his prompt-copy horse with 
perhaps excessive zeal, and has a horror of broken lines, which, 
however, Shakespeare seems rather to have liked. One of the great 
troubles is that close consideration in the study reveals “ difficulties ” 
which on the stage are none at all. We need the constant cor- 
rective of playgoing to bring us back to a perspective lost in the 
close atmosphere of the little room. The piays were meant to be 
listened to and seen, not to be pored over. Sir Edmund Chambers, 
however, though he pores, does so to negative the porings of other 
scholars, and his work has a fine astringent quality, urbanely fitted 
to cool the warm romantic visions, the red-hot detective stories, of 





When so noted a scholar in this field as Sir Edmund tells us some- ro en ee oe ee ate eee ee ey 
thing, we are all glad to listen. Especially so, perhaps, the more The book in all its parts makes it as plain as plain can be that 

bl Shakes ea ddict, who would rather sce difficulties re- the Archbishop is not guilty of preaching “another Gospel,” a 
humble Shakespearean addict, Oo we - e political one, as though it were the true Gospel of Christ. On what | 


re adde ill p is work on his shelf beside = a : 1 
moved than added ote who po“ _, eal attashen” and whe that Gospel involves for the common life of man there is room for 
f — we 6 me “rtv > *te , anc “2-8 - + 
Abercrombie’s “ A Plea i oars —< on pt oo tena ence difference among Christians ; as to the best ways of attaining what- 
may possibly wish for that subterranean voice to be ever may be judged to be desirable there is no signpost bearing a 


more, pleading “Let m/’alone! ” BoNAMY DOBREE. definitely Christian inscription; as to Dr. Temple’s own views 
~ 5 when, for instance, he speaks on “ Finance, Production and Con- 

Gospel or Politics: sumption,” they are open to continual checking by Christians as 

much as by others at point after point, except that a Christian 


The Church Looks Forward. By William Temple, Archbishop of ‘ : 4 : er . 
fain Gitano ‘an would not d'sagree with the conception of a Christian view of the 
incr 2 ies h : ee purpose of human life, and would probably accept the Archbishop's 

IT would be a very good thing if both those who are more inclined Gescrintion thereof in terms of fellowship, “first with God, and 

to admire than to criticise, and those who are more inclined beg through that with all Ged’s other children” as true. 

criticise than to admire the present Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Temple’s aversion from any Pelagian doctrine of human seélf- 

would read the volume of addresses that go back to his enthrone- sufficiency finds expression in the Broadcast of Good Friday, 1943 

ment in 1942, and have in many cases the double interest of the Men, he says, “ often want the Kingdom of Heaven wthout its King, 

occasions on which they were delivered and the subjects to wee the Kingdom of God without God; and they cannot have it” 
they are devoted. For, whatever else may be true of Dr. Temple, Again, “all our p!ans will come to shipwreck on the rock of human 
it is certainly his habit to try to think things together, which is not) oie ness unless we turn to God in daily recollection of His 
righteousness and His love, in daily renewal of our dependence 
upon Him.” All admiration and criticism of the Archbishop which 





— just published > sees in him a prophet of secular well-being, to which he adjusts 
the Christian Gospel, is greatly in error. J. K. Mozey. 
by the author of My Remarkable Uncle, etc. 6 
African Problems 


Colour, Race and Empire. By A. G. Russell. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Tus well-written book makes a reasoned plea for the regional 
economic planning of the colonies’ future. In his thorough study 


Ww 

How to W rite of a great mass of printed material Mr. Russell rightly notes that 
/ tthe lack of decision in recent years was due (p. 229) to the “hesi- 
tant” state of public opinion ; but this theme is not developed, and 
the book is in fact of special interest as evidence of the influence 
this Leacock the humorist, or Leacock the of the last five years on that particular body of opinion which took 
nn the Marxist view that most colonial troubles have arisen out o 

professor?’ It is both—and one of his almost consciously malevolent “economic imperialism.” 
Many points are very well made. Mr. Russell properly write 
down “colour aversion” as a “rationalisation” of antagonisms 
rooted in the economic and social structure of the colonies them- 


STEPHEN LEACOCK 


This title at once begs the question: ‘Is 


grandest books 





8s. 6d. net , . . . 
selves. He lays appropriate emphasis on the importance of develop- 
’ ing local consumption and internal markets. It is a real advance: 
I NE = IL TD ° . ° : 
eee ES to have it so clearly recognised that the mere negative protection 





of African land rights is not enough—that in Nigeria, for exampl 
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Making the most 
of the 
NATION’S MILK 


N winter the supply of fresh milk falls, but in summer 
1... is a surplus. This surplus can be conserved in a 
number of ways, one of which is to make Milk Chocolate. 
Cadburys Milk Chocolate retains the valuable milk 
solids (fat, protein and lactose) which contain calcium, 
phosphorus and vitamin D. Only the water which com- 
prises roughly 87} per cenj. of the milk bulk is 
eliminated. 

Milk Chocolate is a compact and highly concentrated food, 
easily kept and transported and requiring no elaborate 


packaging. It retains the full food value of the milk al- 


most indefinitely without special storage or canning. 


Cadbury means Quality 





«IF YOU 
CABLE -- THEN ~ 





Make your message concise and above all 
check the address for accuracy, particu- 
larly to those in the forces. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


(Established 1840) 
CLAIMS PAID OVER £44,000,000 


This office is conducted on the Mutual 
principle. There being no shareholders the 
profits belong to the members. Bonuses to 
the extent of £11,377,477 have been paid up 
to December 3ist, 1943. 


The Chairman, SIR ERNEST BENN, in his speech 
at the 1944 Annual Meeting, said:— . 

“TI have always held that our primary object is to 
provide against the contingency of death of the policy- 
holder and to provide for the needs of the family 
that then arise—in a word to take some thought for 
future generations. 

“ The National good will be served by all those who 
have the wisdom to defer their spending until the 
tendency to boom and boom prices has evaporated— 
and life assurance is the very highest form of deferred 
spending. The benefit is national as well as personal, 
for a premium paid to an insurance office, like a 
deposit in a bank, adds to those large accumulations 
of resources without which much necessary recon- 
struction cannot proceed. I therefore ask the public 
to be more ‘ Insurance-minded.’ ” 


ee 


The Institution’s rates of premium for 
Whole Life Assurances which share 
in the profits are most competitive. 


Correspondence invited, or Prospectus 
sent on request. 


HEAD OFFICE: 33-36, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, £.0.3 


Mansion House 6543. 























“ Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star...” 


There’s no mistaking the twinkle of happiness in the eyes of a 
child. But this little “‘ star ’’ did not always twinkle. Nor did 
many of the others in our large family of 6,000 children. 
Loneliness, cruelty or neglect quickly kills the twinkling look 
that is the birthright of every child and many are the dim 
unhappy little “‘stars’’ who come our way to be brightened 
up with new twinkles. Won't you help us to make them shine 
again, and set a new and radiant future before them? 


GIFTS (however small) gratefully received by the Secretary, 
W.R. Vaughan, O.B.E., Church of England WAIFS & STRAYS 
SOCIETY, Joel Street, Pinner, Middlesex. 


(Bankers . Barclays, Ltd., Kennington, S.E./1.) 
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of land could hardly have been more 
owners without either development 
scientific and marketing heip and 


(p. 294), outright alienation 
detrimental than leaving its 
capital or adequate educational, 
guidance. 

The book in short is sufficiently g« 
better. The defects arise from the 
fallacies. Im the first chapter especially, primitive 
over-idealised, and inevitably this noble savage theme is balanced 
(with commendably sorrowful restraint) by that of European 
capitalist exploitation. The second chapter caption is of “the 
cankered heaps of strange-achieved gold.” Mr. Russell also quotes, 
as “pithy,” an African’s summing-up to the effect that “the white 
man has no kith or kin, his only kin is money.” The retort is all 
too easy. The Anglo-Saxons long ago—my own Celtic ancestors 
more lately—had the same devotion to kith and kin in plenty, but 
they have now extended their sense of social obligation to include 
Neighbours of whom Africans take little or no account. Nor, un- 
happily, is there any warrant for suggesting that Africans are 
indifferent to money. But it still needs shouting on the house-tops 
that the abysmal poverty of Africans is a wholly natural poverty, 
and that there is no African wealth to be had for the taking. The 
sheer physical difficulty of the country, not the greed of capitalists, 
made African railways so deplorably costly. The pitiable ineptitude 
of Africans did much more than European rapacity to ruin native 
palm or rubber trees, and this fundamental weakness still governs 
the situation. Mr. Russell’s own aims and ideals are unimpeachable, 
but he is unduly hard on the European pioneers whose struggles 
with adverse African conditions had no such body of knowledge to 
guide them as we have to-day. He is not alone in grievously under- 
estimating the distance African society has yet to travel, under the 
best guidance we have it in our power to give—and under direct 
tuition. W. M. MaAcMILLan. 


»0d to have deserved to be even 
persistence of two rather hoary 
African life is 


Fiction 


By Winston Clewes. 8s. 6d.) 


(Michael Joseph. 


The Violent Friends. 
gs. 6d.) 


Rogue’s Lute. By Philip Rush. (Dakers. 
Swiet and Stella—and Vanessa, the books about them are endless ; 
the present season alone brings two more, works of fiction this 
time, each attempting a reconstruction of the enigmatical Dean’s 
relations with the two women, in whose lives he played havoc, 


while making them immortal: Esther Johnson and_ Esther 
Vanhomrigh. In 1937 Edith Sitwell published a strange and poetic 
novel, J Live Under a Black Sun, which was based on the curious 


story of Jonathan Swift; his works and letters supplied her with 
considerable material. She laid much of the blame for his sub- 
sequent development at the feet of Jane Waring, the only woman 
known to have received an honourab!e proposal of marriage from the 
Dean, who spurned him ; and on whom, at a later date, no longer 
his Varina, he revenged himself brutally. In 1699, under the heading 
of When I Came to be Old, the first resolution written was “ Not to 
marry a young woman.” (By this time he was thirty-two and Stella 
some twelve years younger.) The Violent Friends is a first novel, 
and Winston Clewes tells us in a brief note: “The author, in 


HAU.S.S.R. 


The Story of Soviet Russia 
by WALTER DURANTY 


Author of J write as I please 


Till Death Do Us Part 


by JOHN DICKSON CARR 
A new Dr. 
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writing this romance, has taken liberties with time and place ; th Ough 
indeed they are no more than Time itself takes with memory—even 
the memory of our own lives.” His book opens, and closes, on the 
night that Stella died, two nights before the one on which Swift 
wrote of her: “ With all the softness of temper that becomes a lady, 
= had the personal courage of a hero.” It is from the point at 

hich Swift became Dean of St. Patrick’s Cathedral that Winston 
sel sets his chronicle moving ; by. this time “The Journal ty 
Stella” was complete and his friendship with Vanessa approaching 
its climax, culminating in the fatal poem, the cause of so much 
unhappiness to them all. And soon she has followed him to Dublin ; 
Queen Anne is dead now, the Tories fallen, and the main period of 
the Dean’s political activity is over. Two years later he is supposed 
to have married Stella. Did he marry her? And if so, why? Was 
it for her peace of mind? Or did he think it would protect him 
from the importunities of her rival? The author has his own ideas 
about these mysterious questions, which he attemp's to answer ; he 
shares the opinion of D. H. Lawrence, expressed in a preface to 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover, that Swift, in addition to his other ills, 
suffered from rupophobia. But with less persuasive skill he re- 
writes the legend of the famous final interview between the Dean 
and Vanessa: “His face was terrible; his eyes strained from their 
sockets, tears ran from them and down his cheeks. ‘* You—dirty 
slut,’ he said. ‘ You—whore.’ He sobbed with rage. ‘That js 
what you wanted—always. You could not rest until you had me 
down—with you—in the slime. And when you find—you cannot 
have me—you void your filth upon my friend—a friend—the woman,’ 
He fought for breath. ‘My wife,’ he said, choking.” 

Those who like their biography in the form of fiction will no 
doubt await eagerly Elizabeth Meyers’ interpretation of Swift in 
The Basilisk of St. James’s ; meanwhile they can read Rogue’s Lute, 
which concerns a figure no less mysterious, about whom even less 
is known, the poet Villon. Who could answer all the questions about 
this great French figure of the fifteenth century? Was he a genuine 
member of the notorious Coquillards? If not, why did he, as Marcel 
Schwob discovered, use their strange argot for some of his ballads? 
Who was Katherine de Vaucelles? Did she incite Philippe Ser- 
moise against the poet, and so cause his first exile from Paris? What 
had Thibault d’Aussigny against him? Basing the main trends of 
his story on Pierre Champion’s Francois Villon, sa Vie et son Temps, 
Philip Rush attempts to answer some of the secrets ; though he 
leaves us without a solution to the last most curious question of all; 
what happened to the poet after his final expulsion from Paris, on 
that fatal day of January, 1463? 

“Did a viler man than me ever have breath in his body for 
twenty-four years? “Twenty-four years I’ve crawled this earth like 
a beetle. A dung-beetle! The vilest of the vile. You must despise 
me utterly! Why do you bother about me? Leave me to crawl 
in the filth!” “I was puzzled to know why you carried on like 
that,” said Guillaume, still watching his nephew. “That’s what I 
was asking myself all the time I was playing the buffoon! ” cried 
Francois. ‘What’s the matter with you, fool?’ I was saying 
to myself. But something drives me on to play the buffoon, even 
when it’s against my own interests or desires.” 

Poets fly high, though the aim of their hunters be fair, little is 
brought back from the chase unless we ourselves are sent in pursuit 
of the quarry. Then we, too, can snatch a handful of rainbow 
feathers, for our reward and solace. JOHN HAMPSON. 


Shorter Notices 


Selections from the Works of Gerrard Winstanley. 
Leonard Hamilton. (Cresset Press. 7s. 6d.) 
GERRARD WINSTANLEY was the leader of the Digger movement 
between 1649-50, a time when, as he himself put it, “ the old world 
is running up like parchment in the fire.” The Diggers and 
Levellers were the left-wing of the victorious Puritan revolution, and 
they were.stamped out like the left-wing of other successful revolu- 
tions from the Anabaptists to Trotsky and Réhm. Not content with 
preaching agrarian communism, the Diggers practised it; they 
formed an anti-clerical community where there was to be no buying 
and selling, and proceeded to dig and plant the waste lands of 
St. George's Hill, Cobham, until they were beaten up by order af 
the squires and parsons. Winstanley afterwards published The 
Law of Freedom, a modified version of his political views am 
addressed it to Cromwell, but it seems to have made little imprer 
sion on that harassed statesman. Many of his writings here hae 
beauty or a simple truculence—“ The earth was not made pu 
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[A Beck Token for one gumea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
aoiutie f al week's crossword to be opened after noon n 7 week, 
Ocwber ‘ Envelopes should be recerved not later than first post anc 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzie and a tamp 
Solut be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A 
The u and the name of the wmner will be published in the followmg tssue.} 

ACROSS 7 * Rie. Pattie, the vicar of St. 
A ” (Troliope.) (6.) 
: i "ak dar an "aaa oa Oe pees See 
9. ial alien (9.) on close Upon the growing boy. 
gee a (Wordsworth.) (6.) 
as. > dye rchitecture 24. Surgical instrument calculated to 
=. : a ~ . scarify a politician. (9.) 
- Expelled ins 16. Craven eel (anag.). (9.) 
- + 7 © ee 
33. Broadcast meals? (7.) _ “9 Tin fish. —— 6.) 
15. bs Wrens of a mythological age (?). 19. All in store. (7.) 
- , P 20. A fi se ii white. (6. 
17. The hero of fiction who is really a as Seal th ne) white. (6.) 
illain. 7.) —— * ee} 
¥ . y 24. Carpenter. (§.) 


19. They are disposed to dispose. (7.) 

21. An act or two vowels from Swin- 
burne. (9.) 

23. To make a living he gets it. (5.) 

25. Book bound in ciphers. (5.) 

26. “ White hawthorn and the pastoral 

; Fast-fading violets covered 
up in leaves.” (Keats.) (9.) 

27. In which one might expect jaundiced 
opimions. (6, §.) 


DOWN 


1. He is not superstitious, 
about liberality. (5.) 

2. The sweets of foot-slogging, phoneti- 
cally. (9.) 





evidently, 


3. Bat up and let’s follow on. (7.) 

4. Fair fight. (7.) 

§. It occurs 4n the first edition I con- 
clude. (5.) 

6. hh is frequently the gate for the gate. 
(9.) 
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SOLUTION ON OCTOBER 6th 
The winner of Crossword No. 287 is F. B. Kippie, Esq., Redcot, 


Streatham Drive, Exeter. 








The 


It isn’t possible to make a better 
razor blade than the Laurel. 
Only the finest Sheffield steel 
is used for these blades, which 
are processed by the skilled 
workers in the ‘home of the 
cutting edge.’ Save as you 
shave and invest your shaving 
savings in War Savings Stamps. 


LAUREL 


Made Made by George Lawrence Lid. of Sheffield 
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the heat and nicotine. 
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posely for you to be lords of it, and we to be your slaves, servants 
and beggars.” Like other Anarchists, Winstanley preached the 
simple life ; he believed in the original goodness of children before 
Rousseau, and believed in the existence of a Golden Age before the 
Norman Conquest, when the land was a common livelihood to all. 
Traditiona! Chinese Tales. Contemporary Chinese Stories 
Translated by Chi-Chen Wang. (Columbia University Press and 
Humphrey Milford. Two vols. 18s. 6d. each.) 
THERE have been many English translations of Chinese stories ; 
among them, E. D. Edwards’s two volumes of Chinese Prose Litera- 
ture (1937-8) and W. A. Giles’s Strange Stories from a Chinese 
Studio are perhaps the best known. The above two volumes, how- 
ever, are noteworthy for two reasons: they are the work of a Chinese, 
Chi-Chen Wang, and they give a more comprehensive view of 
Chinese prose literature than any other single collection, since they 
include a selection of both the old and the modern literature of 
China. It must be admitted that the majority of these stories, 
whether old or new, are mainly of interest to scholars, literary his- 
torians and the generally curious, but there is one story in the 
contemporary volume which is worthy to rank with the work of 
our famous European short-story writers, and it is an extract from 
the novel The Torrent of Life, by Pa Chin, who is not yet forty 
years old and is claimed by Chi-Chen Wang as “the first great 
novelist produced by the Litercry Revolution.”. Certainly, if the 
rest of the novel is on the same high level as this abridgment cf 
Chapters 36 and 37, which appears here under the citle of “ The 
Puppet Dead,” then Pa Chin is the equal of any living European 
novelist. 
Can Planning Be Democratic ? 
T. W. Agar, Barbara Wootton, C. 
G. D. H. Cole. (Routledge.. 6s.) 
Tue latest symposium based on lectures arranged by the Fabian 
Society has both the virtues and faults of its kind. It is many- 
sided and stimulating, but the various contributions keep only 
loosely to the central theme and are patchy in value. Mr. Herbert 
Morrison’s views on the relation between State and industry are of 
interest chiefly because they are Mr. Morrison’s. He contends that 
“the State must possess and act upon a moving blueprint of the 
community’s productive organisation,” and that “if we accept any 
solution less than full and responsible public management and 
control, we are running a risk.” Dr. Joad writes with foreboding 
about culture, and Mr, Agar with equal foreboding about the future 
of industrial democracy in Britain. Mrs. Wootton writes with dis- 
crimination and distinction about the general problems of recon- 
ciling freedom with planning on our road to serfdom, and is almost 
alone in meeting by frontal attack the dilemma posted in the title 
of the book. Outstanding, both in wit and brilliance, is Mrs. Joan 
Robinson’s analysis of “ Budgeting in the post-war world.” A gem 
which justifies buying the book, her merciless onslaught on the 
principles and implications of “Sound Finance” strikes at the 
root of the whole controversy between right and left concerning 
Beveridge, and combines expert analysis with popular presentation 
in a way which every economist must envy. 


@ Printing now ready 
IN THE MARGINS OF 
CHAOS 


by FRANCESCA M. WILSON 
Foreword by J. L. Hammond, D.Lite. 
The non-fiction Choice of the Book Society 
““A magnificent human document; as important as anything 
published in recent years. It may well become a classic.’’"—Daily 
Telegraph. 
** By the same virtue that made her a first-class relief worker, Miss 
Wilson has been enabled to write a very good book.’’—The Times. 
**| have never read a better book of its kind.’’—Robert Lynd in the 
News Chronicle. : 
**A fascinating narrative, 
Quennell in the Daily Mail. 
“It is good to find a book so timely and so well worth the paper it 
is printed upon.’’—The Observer. 


With illustrations. 
John Murray 


Essays by Herbert Morrison, M.P., 
E. M. Joad, Joan Robinson and 











exceptionally well written.’’—Peter 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
RELAPSE followed by recovery is the story just now in the stock 
markets. Selling is a mere trickle and the buying is by no means 
aggressive. In consequence, prices are moving sideways and give 
the impression of having no decided trend. The explanation is, of 
course, that the main body of investors are now finding some diffi- 
culty in making up their minds whether to push prices higher or 
to stand aside and await a possible setback. My own view is that the 
upward movement will be resumed, although on very cautious and 
increasingly selective lines. Over a fairly wide range of securities, 
which includes most of the front-rank industrials, quotations are 
already high enough for the time being, whatever the long-term 
possibilities may be. The groups which seem to have chances of 
further appreciation on a worth-while scale are the heavy E.P.T, 
payers, some of the promising gold shares, and depressed shares 
whose recovery potentialities have not yet been demonstrated. 
ANGLO-IRANIAN DECISION 

Ordinary stockholders in the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company have 
no reason to be disturbed by the preliminary statement of results 
for 1943. While it is true that net profits, after taxation, have fallen 
rather heavily from £7,790,282 to £5,639,122, the board makes it 
plain that gross earnings surpassed even the bumper figures of 1942 
and that the fall in the net figure was attributable entirely to the 
incidence of Excess Profits Tax. How E.P.T. affects different com- 
panies is seldom apparent from published profit figures. There are 
many companies which are paying dividends today which appear 
to be quite inconsistent with the E.P.T. position. There are others 
which seem to have been much more severely hit by this 100 per 
cent. tax than would have seemed possible in the light of the profit 
figures of the standard years. Only the accountants know the whole 
story and it would be helpful to investors if the position were fully 
and frankly set out in the chairmen’s statements. It will certainly 
be hoped that Sir William Fraser, the Anglo-Iranian chairman, will 
explain how it has come about that a further increase in the com- 
pany’s gross profits should have been accompanied by such a precipi- 
tate fall in retainable earnings. His warning last year that the 1942 
retainable figure had been swollen by the E.P.T. deficiencies accumu- 
lated since 1939 does not seem to be sufficient in itself to explain 
the present position. 

In deciding to pay a final dividend of 15 per cent., which brings 
up the total distribution for 1943 to 20 per cent., as in 1942, the 
board has done as much as could reasonably be expected. How 
much has been allocated to reserves is not yet disclosed, but there 
seems a safe assumption that dividend policy has again been con- 
servative. Moreover, it is apparent that in present conditions gross 
earnings are running at high levels and the post-war outlook, so 
far as it can be judged, is distinctly promising. Gross profits should 
hold up well and with any revision of the tax burden there should 
be an appreciable improvement in the net retainable total. Following 
the profit and dividend statement the £1 Ordinary units have fallen 
from 123s. 9d. to just under £6. The yield is only 3} per cent., but 
the long-term prospects are good enough to suggest that this stock 
is well worth holding. . 

GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 

While one cannot fail to be impressed by the earning power 
demonstrated by Great Universal Stores it is also difficult to get 
very enthusiastic about the finances of this undertaking and its 
subsidiaries. In the latest balance-sheet dated March 31st, 1944 
it is disclosed that borrowings have exceeded the authorised amount 
of £2,000,000 by £43,000. Another interesting fact which comes 
to light is that the vendors of the Jays and Campbells business, for 
which Great Universal paid £1,203,125 in cash, hold an option 
to subscribe for 275,000 Ordinary 5s. shares in Great Universal at 
16s. 6d. each. This option is exercisable at any time within three 
years of war ceasing and is, of course, subject to Treasury consent 
being obtained. 

To ease the financial position Great Universal Stores are seeking 
powers to raise the authorised capital by £1,000,00 in the form of 
4,000,000 new §s. Ordinary shares, and although there is no inten- 
tion of issuing any additiona! capital at present, one’ effect will be 
to increase the borrowing powers by £1,000,000 to £3,000,000. 
Meantime, the group’s earning power displays a remarkable resilience. 
For the year to March 31st combined trading profits of the group 
rose from £722,648 to £889,754, although they included only six 
months’ profit from the Jays and Campbells investment. Ordinary 
dividend has risen from 10 to 11 per cent., both free of tax, and 
the 5s. Ordinary units are now quoted around 23s. 3d. 
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T COMPANY MEETINGS 
stock Tue annual general meeting of Telephone Rentals, Limited, was held 7) #4 \ 
means on Monday last at the registered office, Hollingsworth Works, Martell , is . V7 Q 
| give 9 Road, West Dulwich, London, S.E. Z2@ —/4 t04Ct42 ( 
is, of Mr. Fred T. Jackson, the chairman and joint managing director, who 
diffi- presided, said: Gentiemen,—I take it that as the accounts and — 
ler or report for the year ended May 31st last were circulated to all — ers _ i / 
at the some days ago you will wish to follow your usual custom and take them Every unction super added to those already '] 
’ as read. (Agreed.) exercised by the government causes its influence 
Po The dividends from the subsidiary rena were the oe as oa over hupes and fears to be more widely diffused, and N 
les, r the preceding year—namely, £136,600—while the miscellaneous items woes no sn ghee om. ’ 3 
IS are a nee by way of interest and dividends on sundry investments show Se ie ee en 0 
~term g slight increase of £10,205. This gives a total income for the year of - rete P weap ee lang a f the a 
2s of £146,805, as compared with £145,698 for the year to May 31st, 1943. of = -— _ y nic ‘ ip ge t . ee 
PT, - APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. me — “s roads, the railways, the banks, the in- ( 
hares The result for the year is a net profit, before charging taxaticn, of surance offices, the great joint-stock companies, the ( 
d £138.851, which shows a slight increase over the previous year’s profit universities, and the public charities, were all of 
, of £137,756. The profit and loss appropriation account shows, on the them branches of the government ; if, in addition, 
credit side, the profit for the year, .0 which I have already referred, of the municipal corporations and local boards, with 
have £138,851, added to which there is the balance brought forward from the all that now devolves on them, became departments 
esults eS to state that the companies in question have of the central administration ; if the employés of all 
fallen PF yl  rofits which are more than sufficient to wipe out the past 99. pc — se ty 5 peg and paid 
es it losses covered by the reseryes referred to above. and we may hope that »y the government, and looked to the government f 
1942 in the future these particular subsidiary companies will also be in the for every rise in life ; not all the freedom of the press ( 
9 the position of paying dividends to the parent company. In the meantime and popular constitution of the legislature would 
com- the reserve which was charged against past profits amounting to £7,450 make this or any other country free otherwise than 
e are has now been written back. ; in name. And the evil would be greater, the more ( 
Dpear This gives a total available to the credit of cur profit and loss ~~ efficiently and _ scientifically the administrative N 
thers priation account of £179,312. Against this total, ey ye Se machinery was constructed — the more skilful the 
) per - be owe of _ ps Fae a en as arrangements for obtaining the best qualified hands 
profit —_ ‘ DIVIDEND OF I0 PER CENT. FOP THE YEAR. and heads with which to work it.” ( 
vhole We have again transferred £5,000 to the general reserve account and Extract from John Stuart Mill’s “ On Liberty” ( 
fully ave paid the usual interim dividend of 4 per cent., less income-tax. 
ainly It is now proposed to pay a final dividend at the usual rate of 6 per cent., 
, will less income-tax, which will absorb a net figure of £25,080, the odd 
com- amount being due to the passing on to the shareho'ders of some £1,080 
-cipi- in respect of Dominion income-tax relief. This leaves a. balance of BRITISH BUSES 
I ? £33,537 to be carried forward to next year, as compared with a carry- { 
942 forward of £32,811 at May, 1943 . 
im 5 The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. The British Omnibus Companies Public Relations Commities. CVS-133 
plain ’ 
rings § zz & COSSOR, LTD. 
, the B 


How Tue sixth ordinary general meeting of A. C. Cossor, Limited, was held 
there on September 20th in London, 

Mr. T. A. Macauley (the chairman), who presided, said that the 
ross company had made still further progress during the year 1943-44. ‘Their work monn foe many workers undue 
ee turnover for the year had exceeded that of the previous year by over jn —_— a, The aman ot 
» 3 20 per cent. The results of their operating subsidiary company, Sterling *ANADIN’ in giving lasting relief from 
ould Cables, Limited, had been equally satisfactory. The directors recom- pain, without depressing after-effects, is 
ould mended the same dividend on the ordinary shares as in the previous year, Gane ee pee agen —— 
wing namely, 10 per cent., free of income-tax, for the year; which was equiva- your local oo J may occasionally be 
allen lent to 20 per cent. gross. temporarily out of stock. Further supplies 
_ but It was part of their policy to strengthen the financial structure of the 
tock company from year to year, and, in pursuance of that policy, the position 


will, however, be made available to him 
to the fullest possible extent. 

of the group as a whole had been improved during the year by approxi- 

mately £125,000. 


As to their subsidiary, Sterling Cables, Limited, it was the hope and NAD 


ower fF ¢xpectation of the directors that before they met again they would have TABLETS 
get re-arranged their interests in that company and its subsidiary company, Teo)- nas] a -1 40h el a. 
1 its Lancashire Cables, Limited, on terms which should result in a very 
substantial benefit to A. C. Cossor, Limited. 

‘944, Touching upon the company’s future prospects, their post-war pro- 
ount gramme of manufacture and commercial development had already reached 
mes a very advanced stage. The intensive research work they had been bound 
, for to carry out for war-time national needs had more than compensated 
tion them for the prolonged interruption of their normal activities. They 
il at looked forward, therefore, to a release from all war-time restrictions in 
hree order that they might be left free to pursue the work for which they were 
so well equipped. 

The directors of Cossors viewed with some considerable apprehension 
. any suggestion that the present multifarious forms of control should be 
king 2 el - 

- Perpetuated. He confessed that some of those restrictions might well be 
n necessary in time of war, but he trembled to contemplate what might 
ten- happen to their industries if bureaucratic control were given a free hand. 
| be It seemed to him that unless industry in general, and- the younger 
000. industries in particular, were to be encourged to attain the highest degree 
nce. of efficiency without political interference, then their export markets 
oup ee of a certainty be in great danger. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

oe - eaiconed an intention to encourage scientific research and general 
Be ay ©pment in the post-war years, and to an undertaking such as theirs 

j at was indeed both timely and important. 
an The report was unanimously adopted. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 


(= FOR SALE. Jewels of enjoy- 
ment and pearls of perfecti> 


sparkligg value 
- 








are King Six Cigars 


at ls. each 








PERSONAL 


GREA1 SAVING.—Overcoats,  sutts ostumes 

A urned EQU AL TO NEW from 7@/-. Lisi FREE.— 

WALKER’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING Work 
Lrp, Dept. 76, 46. Itord Lane. Ilford. London 

WORKERS find sandwiches made with 


BREAD so much nicer and easier to 
improves health. Ask Baker, or 
e BERMALINE, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1 

POOKS.—The Vicar of Kirtling, near Newmarket, 
> would send a typed list (to be returned), numbered 


LL 
A BERMALINEI 


Creates energy, 


and priced. He would pay carriage 

»}URNT, torn and moth-eaten garments (except Knit- 

> wear) Invisibly Mended in two weeks. Send or 
call. Mark clearly damages to be mended, 7 INVISIBLE 
Menvers, Lrp, 73. New Bond Street. W. 

»YUSINESS woman graduate) seeks a 


> easy reach Slough ; one or two rooms, kitchén and 
bathroom, furnished or unfurnished ; or as paying guest.— 
Horsrtetp, 27 Kendrick Road, Reading. 

‘AMBRIDGE.—Quiet room in good house wanted by 
( ady doing research. No meals.—Box 163 


4ANCER SUFFERER. 301/44. Widower, one small 
( boy, worried about being burden, needs extra 
nourishment. Jewellery gratefully received. Please help. 
NatronaL Society For CANCER Reiser, 2 (S), Cheam 
Court, Cheam, Surrey. 

\AUGHTER OF COLONEL, aged 66. Suffering 
)D from Angina, further treatment useless. Please 


help us to pay for someone to care for her. Case 227. 
Appeal *S.’ Distressep GENTLEFOLK’s AID ASSOCIATION, 


74, Brook Green, London, W.6. 


] y! r'TON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is earned pn 

twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d, in stamps for 
firs sson to S, R, Dutton, 92, Great Russell St... W.C.1 
4 ATS OFF TO GUY’S!—Hundreds otf felt hats 
I ure still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 
wartime purposes. If you have any to spare. please will you 
send them to Tur Apprat SFPCRETARY 

AVE YOU A SENSITIVE PALATE? Then choose 
] [.T.T. Magnums as your cigarette. Obtainable 
from Wirmore & Baytey, 92, Wigmore Street, W.1. 
Est. 1823. 100, 134; 500, 656: 1,000, 130/-. Post free 
Sample flat 50 for 68 


] AVE YOU “A LITERARY BENT ?*—Develop st 

cael through personal tuition at the LONDON 
ScHoo. or JouRNALISM—the only schoo! under the patron- 
Training in 


age of leading newspaper proprictors 
geuaatiom, Short Stories. Article Writing, Poetry, Kadio 
lays, Eng Literature. Each course now offered at 
REDUCED FEES. Personal coaching by correspondence. 
Write for free advice and Book to Prospectus Dept.. L.S.]. 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. ls. 3d.°carbor 


copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Mrss N. MCFARLANE (( 
he Study 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 
AKERISM.—Information respecting the Faith and 
Q' Practice of the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
application to the Frrenps HOME SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 
—Many are the humane calls made upon 
R.C ° | I e the good in heart. Few benefactions, 
however, have such profound results as those given or 


bequeathed to THe Royal CANcER HOspPIrAal Free), 
Fulham Road, London, S.W.3. 

rAIRS BLAZING . but ESCAPE certain for you 
s and family (irrespective height of bedrooms) if 


Average cost £9. Details 1d. 


Automatic DAVY installed. 
M/chr), Lrp., Northwich, 20 


stamp.—JOHN Kerr & Co. 


Cheshire. 
AP SIMON, Literary, Dramatic 
wee | Dept. MSS. copied. 
33). 


Q* BIL RANG and 
" and Film Agents. 
43, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C (TEM. 17 


JOIN THE FUR CRUSADE 











“ How can any woman wear a trapped fur, knowing 
that every hair on that skin has vibrated with pro. 
longed torture ?"" These were Grey Ow!’s words to me. 
Write for leaflet of Fur Crusade and Humane Trapping 
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BALKAN SOBRANIE 
Hy CIGARETTES & TOBACCOS 


Ba 





wit 


NO 
LAMENTS 


lt is customary in war-time 
to lament a decline in the 
taste and to deery the 


Saree 





_——s 


wh 


public 
judgment which finds a sub- 
stitute better than its original. 
We find no evidence to sup- 


ror ey as ae > ne 2 


port either charge. Never 
were Balkan Sobranie so 
highly priced, never were 
wa they so scarce, yet never 
A> were they in such constant 


Ls 


ilemand. We take that as a 
compliment to public morale 
as well as to our private 


wg pride. And, as Balkan 
' , ° . 

‘a =6Sobranie have no substitute, 
n@ the second charge does not 


arise 











BUCKNALL 
LINE TO 


SOUTH 
AFRIC 


CAPETOWN 
PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON 

DURBAN 





ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 
STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 
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1944 


sent on appro. at Id. each.—CHEESEMAN. 16, Addis. 
ombe Road, Watford. 
: her TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.i. May, 
3306-8. Residential Branch: St. Hubert’s, Gerrards C ross, 
Bucks. Fulmer 256 
st UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 
SESSION 1944-45 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, SEPT. % 


-*TESTAMUR 





i 
| 





Q TAMPS.—I ots of 250 modern colonials and foreign 
N 


except for Science and Engineering Students taking 
the Vacation Courses 


Prospectuses and full particulars of the following may be 
obtained on application to the Registrar :— 
FACULTIES OF ARTS SCIENCE, *MEDICINE 

LAW, AND ENGINEERING. 

LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
GUIDE TO STUDY 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ‘SOCIAL SCIENCES 
AND ADMINISTRATION (including Economic, 
Commerce, Geography Social Science, Public Admin. 
istration and International Relations). 

DIPLOMA IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 

IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES. 

*DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 

TLIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE 

*SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE. 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY 

DOCTORATE IN PHIEOSOPHY. 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE 
* Courses for the Testamur in International Relations, 

M.Ch. Orth., D.P.H. D.V.H., and D.M.R.E. are sus. 

pended until further notice. 

t An announcement will be made later if it is found 
possible to hold the courses for the D.T.M. and D.T.H. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


\ RS. BLATHWAYT requires an elderly, very good 
a housemaid; comfortable place.—West Porlock 
House, Minehead, Somerset. 








EDUCATIONAL 
1 OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. , Maurie. Spec. Ent.,'B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc, Econ, 
B. Com., 1.L.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
instalments. —Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 





Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD Est, 1894) 
= HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEG: 
Principal Mrs, E, E, R. Thorp, M.A. (Cantab,), 


First class London training leading to work of national 
mportance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area, Prospectus from Heats 
House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 

- QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE bridges 

he gap between school and call-up with an always 
useful training which is satisfying, inspiring and thorough. 
67. Queen’s Gate, London, $.W.7. Tel. WES. 693— 
in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge 
Englefield Green, Surrey Egham 241 
| *NIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE 

founded 1887, prepares students for London 
University Matriculation, Intermediate and Degree 
examinations; also for School Certificates (Oxford, 
Cambridge, Northern Univ., and others), Pre-Medical, 
Teachers’ Diplomas, etc. The College is an Educational 
Trust not primatily conducted as a profit-making concern, 
Highly qualified resident tutors. Low fees: instalments. 
Free re-preparation in event of failure. Prospectus post 
tree from RgGISTRAR, 76, Burlington House, Cambridge 


COLLEGE, 





EXHIBITIONS 


PHILPOT (1884-1937) EXHIBITION— 
Drawings and Sculpture and Paintings 
SUDDABY.—Leicester GaALLERIBS, 


1 LYN 
Yr Paintings, 
by ROWLAND 
Leicester Sq., 10-5.30; Sats. 10-1. 
p* TER jONES GALLERY, 7th September—th 
October. Oil and Water Colours by G. W. Hooper. 


First Fioor, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
] pORTRAITURE OF 

tion of portraits in oil, 
the 16th to the 20th Century, 
Road, W.1. 


FIVE CENTURIES.—A oollec- 
watercolour and pencil from 
now on view at Heal’s, 1%, 
‘Tottenham Court 


WAPEY 


INHALANT_ \ 


will stop that F cold 











Campaign, which names Furs you need not be «shamed 
to wear. Also tells you how to kill domestic enimals Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, Cobham, Surrey. 
and Poultry humanely. Funds needed for more Advts 
Major C. Van Der Byl, Wappenham, T.weester Telephone : Cobbam 2351 a Lith goes a long = 
— 
Entered as second-class mat! at > N York, N Y . Post Ofte, D >3, 1896 Printed | reat Britain by St. Curments Press, Lo 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2 { published by Tue Se ator. Lrp., at their offices, No. 99, ) St., Loudon, W.C.1 Fri . 22, 1944. 
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